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THE SECRET OF POMEROYS. 


BY THB AUTHOR OF 
“Shifting Sands,” “* The Snapt Link,” etc., etc. 
— > 
OHAPTER VII. 
Come to my close and clustering bower 
Thou omit of a milder clime, 
Fresh with the dew of fruit and flower, 
Of mountain heath and mossy thyme, 
Witt. allthy rural echoes come, 
Sweet comrade of the rosy day, 
Wafting the wild bee’s guatie hum, 
Or cuckoo’s plantive roundelay, 

“Hist, Jacob, hist! Do you not hear some one 
woming? Quick! in with you, children, to the tent !’’ 
said a handsome though somewhat sunburnt and 
passé gipsy woman of perhaps some forty-five 
winters. 

But Lena, the gipsy queen of the wandering tribe 
who at the moment were loca’ in Rosemount 
Woods, had gone through too many hard changes 
and experiences of life for her age to be estimated 
by her appearance. ; 

The jetty hair, the rich nut-brown of her com- 
plexion, the lithe figure and unconsciously graceful 
motions of her limbs, had all the attributes of 
youth, while the hardening influence of the habits 
and the privations of the Arab life she had led 
rather hastened than retarded the footprints of 
time on the fine features of the once beautiful 


na. 

The man she addressed as Jacob obeyed, though 
with evident reluctance, the peremptory behest. 

_He seized the hands of a boy and girl of some 
eight and thirteen years of age, and led them within 
the covering of a canvas tent, which, though rather 
smaller than the prinaipe! one of their primitive 
dwellings, was yet evidently constructed and ar- 
ranged with more care and even refinement than 
those that surrounded it, 

Jacob placed himself on a low.pile of carpet that 


formed a seat of true Oriental fashion and signed to 
thechildren to remain quietly on animpromptu pallet 
in the farthest corner, a mandate which met with 
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more submission than might have been expected 
rae such untutored tenants of nature’s woods and 
elds. 

Jacob’s ear was decidedly inclined towards the 
opening of the tent. 

But if he hoped to catch a sound of the voices, or 
yet more improbably to catch a glimpse of the 
stranger, he was certainly deceived. 

Either Lena had gone some distance from the 
little camp or she had been mistaken in her calcu- 
lations. 

For not a step nor a tone was to be distinctly 
caught by the anxious Jacob, though his acute 
senses were tolerably reliable in such contingencies. 

‘* What could she mean? What has she in hand 
that she is so secret in a mere stranger’s matter ?’’ 
grambled the man, in an under tone. “She had 
better trust me, I can tell her, as she has done in 
other cases. Yes, there was once something really 
to be kept.in the dark,’’ he went on. “And she 
could come to me then, but lately she has been quite 
different, and I should like to know tho reason why. 
Perhaps she is afraid I may get too much power 
overher. I want that little beauty yonder in a few 
years, which indeed might not be altogether a mis- 
take, on her part or mine either.”’ 

And he glanced at the. lovely little creature who 
was fast springing up to maturity with the strange 
rapidity that her oriental descent alone explained. 

Indeed the little Esther was achildish type of her 
mother’s former beauty, with a more feminine and 
liquid softness of eyes and lips than had ever be- 
longed to the gipsy queen. 

And it was no wonder if Lena kept a watchful 
care over the lovely girl, even at the early age to 
which she had attained, though it was frequently a 
speculation among the wiser portion of the tribe 
why she permitted Jacob, who was scarcely more 
than thirty, and certainly not utterly beyond early 
manhood, such unbounded liberty and familiar in- 
tercoursé with the carefully guarded child-girl. 

That there was some peculiar link between Lena 
and Jacob no one seemed to doubt. 

And it was a remarkable instance of the fax 
famed powers of “passive obedience” that the 
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mystery was concealed in such trusty silence and 
the cogitation as to its nature smothered within 
whispers and nods and looks and winks by the 
descendants of Ishmael among whom it was sus- 
pected and mourned over for so many years. 

And while Jacob himself, the least resigned and 
most suspected of the group, was thus meditating 
on the new phaseof Lena’s demeanour, the gipsy 
queen herself was quickly though silently gliding 
on her path towards the sounds that had attracted 
her attention. It was towards amore direct though 
still thickly planted way through the wood that sho 
bent her steps, 

And so sharp and penetrating were her senses, or 
so clear and silent the air around, that the new comer 
to whom she was advancing did not emerge from 
the far away glades where she had distinguished 
his footsteps for some minutes after there would 
have been reason to expect his appearance. 

But at length his figure could be distinguished 
through the thicket. Then it became as sharply 
outlined as such anatmosphere could ensure. And 
at last the slight, youtful, but still strongly built 
and vigorous figure and decided features of Basil 
Pomeroys came fally into view. 

Lena calmly awaited his coming, rather concealed 
behind a well-grown tree in the edge of the path, 
till he was well nigh touching the very skirts of 
her picturesque dress. Then she advanced eagerly 
towards him. 

‘Will you have your fortune told, brave sir?” 
she said, in the usual canting tone of her tribe. 

“TP? Nonsease. Be off, my good woman; you 
have mistaken your man. I want no such folly,’’ 
he returned, gruffly, striving to shake her off by a 
quickened pace and averted head. 

“Pardon me. I never make mistakes.’’ she said, 
still keeping pace {withhim in his hurried walk. 
“I know who you gre as wellas you know your- 
self, and a great deal more, perhaps, than you do,’’ 
she returned, significantly, as he still hurried on. 

‘“Pshaw! nonsense! TFhecommon cant of your 
tribe,’’ he growled, angrily. ‘Be off, I tell you, or 
may be turned away neck and crop, before you 
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‘Perhaps. we shall not wait for the word that 
would exile ms from your woods, Mr. Basil Pome- 
roys,” returned Lena, promptly. “There are many 
forests thicker and more extensive to range and 
less controlled by churlish owners than Rosemount. 
But it suited me to be here, and therefore I 
came,” she went on, with the air of a queen. 

* You,” he repeated, “you? ‘Then are you alone? 
I thought your race, always moved in colonies like 
the respectable patriarchs of old.” . 

“ Perhaps you are about right, since they were 
our forefathers,” she returned, coolly. * But I am 
no exception to the rule, young 8ir. If you raise 
your eyes or turn them to one side, you will see the 
white tents of our people gleaming in the trees. 
Still itis at my bidding they come and go. Lam 
their head,’ she went on, proudly. “And there 
are many who might envy the power of the gipsy 
queen,’ she continued, loftily. “Yes, even you 
may be somewhat dependent on its exercise,’’ she 
went on, gazing in the young man’s face with her 
own large, piercing eyes. 

“This is the usual talk of your people,” he said, 
disdainfally, though there was a touch of uneasi- 
ness in his manner. “You always strive to daunt 
tools and knaves by the jargon of yonr tribe. Iam 
neither one nor the ~my good woman. So itis 
all lost on mo,” he continued, “only if you want 
some silver here it is. I had rather give it you at 
once without any of this rhodomontade.”’ 

And he put his head im his pocket, and drew out 
a well filled purse, which he scemed inclined to 


throw at the gipsy qmeen’s head rather than deliver 
it with even Lindl gener into her hand. 

Lena drew ~ a stately dignity. 

“ Pardon me, she said, “ you littlaknow 
what you are @ saying, or towhom you are 
offering what is im ell truth a deep insult, that 
degrades you fae mere than myself. Keep your 
worthless dross,” she went on, with the air of s 
princess, waving the mereego case as she 
spoke. “It can avert sorrow nor seoure 
peace, whether for you er for myself.” 


rowl as hereplaesd the purse. 
err it that ie all, f howe fone,” he + P 
have, lke every-ene-elaa, of uses for mg eain 
that will be of being scorned. 
Now leave me peace, @y good woman,” he 
added, contingimg his way in some impatienca. 

“| cannot,” she said, **It ware ». treachery te 
you and toethers. I would know the of your 
position and of these aro ou before take ang 
farther measnres to secure destiny of some in 
whom I am most interested. Your father, young 
sir—what of him? Is he still vigorous and stern as 
in old days, or has time and grief seftened and 
mellowed his nature as only trouble can work ?”’ 

And she fixed her penetrating eyes keenly on the 
young man’s face as she spoke. 

** What trouble has the general had to affect him 
go visibly ?” he asked, with a quick and almost un- 
gonscious curiosity. 

Perhaps, indeed, it was not so unnatural as it might 
have been in ordinary cases that the high-born her 
of the Pomeroys should condescend to question a 
gipsy woman as to his father’s life and habits. 

Th truth, Basil had been somewhat perplexed by 
the stern resolve of his father as to his marriage 
with Melanie, and the gloomy threatenings with 
which the command had been strengthened. And 
there was something in the whole air and manner of 
Lena that spoke of no mere claptrap imposture to 
— money, Which she had but now sternly re- 
fused. 

Lena heard his query and met his looks unflinch- 


ly. 

** What trouble ?”’ she repeated. “Is it nota sor- 
row to lose an only brother and by so dreadful and 
violent a death ?”’ 

Basil shrugged his shoulders impatiently. 

**Yes,’’ he replied, ‘‘of course. Though I never 
had the pleasure of brothers and sisters to bring me 
either grief or joy. However, that was some seven- 
teen or eighteen years since, and I scarcely suppose 
the most devoted affection would last fresh and sor- 
rowing tili the present time.”’ 

Lena gave a scornful laugh. 

**] understand you,’ she said, “ and perhaps you 
are right to all appearances. But there are very 
often strange consequences which follow these re- 
markable events and prick again and again the 
heart with fresh sharpness,’ or make themselves 
recalled when time had buried them in forgetfulness. 
And one of these periods occurred the other day, 
or Iam mistaken,” she went on; “‘ when your cou- 
sin came of age, ay, and the ball which celebrated 
it must have brought back thechristening dinner of 
eighteen years ago.” 

“Well, well, I leave all that to those who have 
more to do with the matter,” he returned, sharply. 


~* I was scarcely out of the cradle myself when it 


occurred, 
“True, only the christening has something to do 


with your intended bridal,” said Lena, calmly. 
‘“The daughter of the unfortunate victim is offered 
to-you; Mr. Basil, with all hercharms, Of-course 
you will take her ?’’ 

‘*Tt would be rathér a new idea to confide my in- 
tentions to you,” ho exclaimed, with a laugh. 
‘Really, my good woman, you must excuse me if I 
doubt your sanity. Let me goon. I should be loth 
to use force,’ hoa want on as she placed herseif in 
the path before him ; “but really thisis unbearable 
insolence !’’ 


i 
‘Foolish, headstrong that you are,” she said 
with calm, unruiiled dignity, “you are tempting 
your own fate by this obstinacy, when a few 
minutes’ patience and reason would make all smooth 
for you and others, Answer me but that one ques- 
tion, or shall I answer it for you if yous too 
proud to confess the truth to a gipsy woman?” 
went on, “might tell you of the secondsight of 


our tribe, ut that would only make you despise | 


and dogist.:me etili:more, bat by some means or other 

I can certainly read to you the present and 
the future. You'do not " your _ = at 
j image ience from submifting your 
‘a will trying to be hapap sritha heamipy 


irl, and, what is ore, you have 

yielded toa pecsina boyish infatuation for another | 
girl, who isnotto be to Melanie Po 3 
in beauty or in merit. I not rightmo far, 
Basil?” she went 6 trium air. 

Basil not. ‘face glowad tro 
fierce spots of either cheek end 
flashed angrity as he pamsed for some momentei 
sis answer. ¢ >a 


“This i made up,” ho 
is is Chore alte tome said, at last. 
i 





meet mor yot mis impostor’ 
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am going to believe and confide in a perfcoh 


“ outcast of she said, seeing 
- he 
j ia what you say, and, though you am 

and prémd and scornful, there is allowangeto be 
made for your utter ignorance of the past~and of 
me,’”’ she went on, more gently. ‘ However, that 
can soon be mended by the proofs I can give you 
of my knowledge of the past—always supposing 
that you are willing to accept taem for their real 
value, and that you will keep all that I have said.or 
may say to you as a strict and. important secret, 
not to be revealed to any human being till 1 give 
you permiseion.” 

He gave a slight laugh. 

“Well, I daresay 1 may venture on that,” he 
replied. ‘It cannot affectany one’s peace or safety 
for me not to trouble them with what I certainly do 
not consider as of the slightest consequence; eo if 
that is all you want of me [am quite willing to pro- 
mise this wonderful secrecy. What next?” he 
asked, with ill-affected carelesaness. 

She was about to reply when, at the very end of 
the path on which they were slowly walking, a young 
girl bounded across with the lightness and grace of 
a fairy, and was ont of sight in an instant. 

“Good Heavens! what a beautiful creature!” ex- 
claimed Basil, involuntarily starting from the spot 
to gaze after the retreating figure. 

“She is my daughter,’’ said Lena, calmly, “and 
under my own especial guardianship, remember, my 
young sir. Besides which the charms ofa gipsy 
girl are nothiag to the heir of the Pomeroys, unless 
they brought shame and ruin to both her and him. 
You ne me, Mr. Basil ?’’ she continued, 


ys 

‘\¥Yoware a very remarkable woman,” he''said, 
enecringly. ‘As if a young fellow cannot think 
and say a girlis handsome without a long, prosy 
sermon likethis. Indeed,’ headded, “Iam infutu- 
ated, I believe, to listen to or have anything to do 
with you at.all!”’ 

“ You might be ‘infatuated’ if you had not,” she 
returned, fiercely. *‘'Lime will show where the 
folly lies, my good sir. Gipsy though I am, I have 
travelled in climes of which perhaps you have 
searecly heard, and learnt secrets which might 
bring me in gold and submission from some far 
higher than yourself. But I prefer my free life— 
my native tribe, tho rank.of the gipsy queen to 
aught else that the world can give! Only,” she 





I have a strange! interest im your fate, and that of 
yourcousia. I ipity her from my heart were she 
tobe your wife, 4¢ would be a for you both.” 

“*Why ?” he asked, quickly, ‘* why ?”” 

“Because you do not love her, and because a 
curse has always followed such marriages,” she 
replied. > om : 

“Phe first reason is-the—best,” he laughed 
lightly, ‘Dut were it otherwise, depend on it i 
should not care much for ahy warning of the oracle. 
However, there is no question of sucha thing. I 
do not love my cousin, nor doI mean to love her, 
So the curse will not come, you see, my good 
woman.”’ 

“Ha, you scorn my words,” she replied. “It is 
the way with headstrong young fellows like you, 
Mr. Basil. But when you are in ‘extremities you 
will remember me, and thi foolish for 
defying me. However, I will youanother chance 
for the sake of others more than yourself. 

“T shall remain with my peed. tay these woods 
for some week or two longer, at the very least, ere 
we moveto the south. And, if you think better of 
bay offer to save you, and are willing to be guided 
‘by me, you can always find me by plaging a note 

the trunk of yon tree. It is the gipsy’s letter- 

’ she added, smiling scornfully, “and quite 
@s enfo as the bags carried by your liveried ser- 


vants. f 

She. pointed toe balf-stricken oak as she spoke, 
whose a cane mapa ori tes aa twisted so 
| as to more one crevice for such a missive 
os Lens proposed. 

““'Phere,”’ she said, “if you make an appointment 
#0 mect me within twenty-fours hours after you 
— your summons in that tree, I will be here to 

your final decision. Farewell, Mr. Basil,’’ 
ghe went on, with the dignified grace of a duchess 
dismissing her visitors rather than a Bohemian 
— taking leave of the heir to noble possessions 


i instinctively raise \kis cap as he 
is @singnlar woman,” he smiled, “a very 
or 


@espised. I will test her to utmost, and 
n ee + — — she = = her 
promises I can but marry Melanie Oo as 
thonsands anm@ thousands have done besides me,’’ he 
continued, after a brief pause. “ And then that girl 
was lovely, simply lovely, so far as a glimpse could 
tell. She would beat Melanie, or even the fair 
Zoe either, that I’d swear. The gipsy princess FE 
suppose she isqalled. Roor.wo T would, back 
her against any princess of the b royal,” he re- 
sumed, as he walked musingly‘on, “and I shall 
bargain, for another sight of her i enter into any 
negotiations with the older pariah of the woods, 
If she had been Melanie my tactics might have been 
very different,” he muttered, as he threw back hie 
head and hastened rapidly on his course. “I never 
saw so dazzling a vision, ‘not in the gayest saloons 
of the metropolis.” 

And Basil Pomeroys suddenly appeared to change 
his purpose as he sed for a moment at the 
junction of four conflicting paths. r 

Wherever had been his destination he did not at 
the present pursue his path. 

He stood and reflectively turned on his heel and 
returned to the castle. 

Lena’s words were undoubtedly beginning to bear 
fruit, and her proud lips would have curled:wita 
contemptuous satisfaction had she witnessed the 
effect of her mysterious warning. 

It was the first real awakening from ‘the brief 
career of pleasure and luxury and pride which the 
heir of Pomeroys had hitherto met. 





Perhaps the novelty of the rude shosk gave it 
additional force. 
CHAPTER VII. 

A damsel with a dulcimer 
4 a rr ee SAV 5 ia, 
was an (Oak rai 
Aud on her dulcimer she playe 
Bireiee of Mount bot 
Could I revive within. me 
Her symphony and song 
To what a deep delight t'would win me. 
Lena pursued her way buck into the interior of 
the camp with a thoughtful brow and downcast eyes 
that <_ of deep and serious thought. 
At she reached her own peculiar dwelling- 
place, and from that moment her demeanour seemed 
changed. 
She raised her Grossing head, drew her fine 
figure to its utmost height and quickly entered 
the tent without giving any wntnlig of ‘her ap- 











went on, “in your case, Mr. Basil, it is different. 


proach, 
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* How is this, Jacob ?’’ she said,addressing the 
man to whose care she-had committed her children, 
“how is this? Where is Esther?” 

The man looked round wpologetically. 

“What am I to do?’ he remarked, ‘“ She is 
getting of an-age beyond my or any one’s control 
éxcept your own. I cannot be answerable for her 
proceedings,” 

“Idiot!” returned the gipsy queen, hanghtily. 
“Tt is even move imbecile to confess your helpless- 
ness than to feel it, I shall know in future how to 
trust you, Meanwhile go at once and bring her 
hither. I would speak with her, And yon, Harold,” 
she added, in a gentler tone, addressi youn 
son, “go with him and take with you the bow an 
arrows Broom gave you. You ought to practise 
betimes if you wish to be a marksman and a credit 
to your tribe.” 

The boy coloured deeply and séized the small 
weapons thus indicated with a determined grasp 
that ‘seemed to promise a vigorous trial of their 
porter. 

He was a strong lad and handsome, though he 
lacked the refined and almost high-born air that 
belonged to hisanother. 

Lena leoked atvhim quostioningly. 

“Boy, you have an unbending spirit or I much 
mistake,” she said, holding his hand for ® brief 
moment in herg, 

“T never knew fear,” said the youngster, firmly ; 
“no, not when the wild boat ran after me that day, 
and I believed it was a-bear. I stood firm; Idid mot 
run away, mother.” 

Lena kissed him tenderly, 

“Tt is well, my son, it is well,’ she said, gravely. 
“Never fear in danger, but never provoke it. 
Harold, you would defend me to the death, I believe, 
my child,’ she addeu, more tenderly. 

P % would die for you, mother,” returned the lad, 
tmuly. 

And Lena’s eyes moistened once again as she 
gazed into hits young face. 

‘1t ‘may not be always such help I might need, 
Harold,” shé said, “but if any one said I did any 
wrong you would throw the assertion back and trast 
your mother, my boy ?’’ 

“Mother, mother, what has 4 one dared to 
say? Can I puttish them ?’’ asked the lad, eagerly. 

“No, dear boy, no. Only euch things miglit be, 
and I wanted to test you and guess what you would 
think,” she replied, more gently. “Now ran away 
I expect Esther here almost immediately, and I 
want heralone. Do not conie till Tsentl.” 

And the bey, with a soméwhat perplexed and 
questioning air, left the tent. 

Lena looked after him with # lingering, sad ex- 
pression in her mobile features. 

“ Am I unnatural~sinfal,”’ she muttered, “that 
my heart. cannot warm to that poor boy as it does 
to the child of one whom | loved'so fatally? I oan- 
not conquer it; no, nature is too strong within me. 
Yet he is affectionate and brave, and may stand me 
in good stead in time of need whien he is old enough 
and I am helpless and aged. Poor boy, poor boy! 
What will be his fate if I am taken from him ere he 
is old enough to assert his righte? Well, well, itis 
of no use to dwell in such gloom ; I have enongh to 
do with what is real and present with me, and 
Harold must take his chance and wait his turn in 
the wheel of fate.” 

She had staréély finished the soliloquy ere the 
tent door Was raised and the girl who had been 
called Esther glided into the apartment. 

She was beautiful indeed—yes, beautiful exceed- 
ingly was that youtig Bipsy girl. 

Her mother might ve perliaps possessed a 
more gorgeous and dazzling loveliness in her youth- 
ful days. But Esther nad a soit, Oriental liquid love- 
limess in her almond-shaped eyes, and a pure and 
touching sweetness in her lovely lips that would ruin 
hearts and drive men to reckless ions which 
cared not for risk or diegraée 80 that the fair object 
of their worship were but tvon. 

At least’such was thé iinpréssio&i that even the 
keen, critical eyes of fhe motlitr tedéived from the 
sharp, examining look that dwelt on the daughter’s 
loveliness as if all new in its perfections and its 
danger to the possessor of such clrarnis, 

“ Where have you been, Esther’? Why did you 
leave the tent whén I desired you to in during 
the stranger’s visit?” she asked, sterrty. 

**lt-was close and hot; and { hate to be with 
Jacob,”’ replied the girl; :poutingly. 

“Is he unkind to you?’ asked the mother, 
quickly. 

““Unkind! No, he is.annioying in-his kindness,” 
returned the girl. ‘“ What right-has he to dare to 
treat me as if I were still'a cinild dad he my equal? 

Mother, you ave the gipsy queen, your daughter 
should be respected by sich slaves as he is,’ 
continued Esther, haughtily, the blood mantling 
over her cheeks and giving here néw'and yet more 
brilliant beauty. 

“Does he dare to insult you, Esther? What has 
hé said?” asked Lena, hastily, 





“*Mo,’”’ said the girl, “insult me! His life would 
not have been safe‘had Ae said me such word. But 
he looksand hints as if he thought I could stoop to 
listen to his flatteries and fawninzs,” 

And Esther gave an impatient stamp of her small 
foot as she spoke. - 

Lena was silent: for a few moments. 

It seemed as if some) grave and serious contest 
was being waged in her breast. 

She opened her lips once and again ere she de- 
cided on her reply. 

“ Esther, zon are but a child in years, and still 
more so in knowledge of the world,’’ she said, at 
length. ‘You do not compreiiend that Jacob, as 
one who served me faithfully and knotvn you 
from your very infancy, may feel he cam take more 
liberties than the rest of our people, As to his 


daring to taise his eyes to you, my child, as ono he | 


Would dare to admire or love, it is simply impossible, 
atid I should bé ashamed of you, my daughter, if 
you could let sath fancies come in your , But 
I have more than that to say to you, Esther. Child,” 
she went on, vehemently, aiter a slight 
are fast ‘doming ‘to womanhood, the true 
dangers anid miseries of our sex begin. You are 
but a Zingara girl, Hsther, my child. You aire con- 
sidered ih the as a poof outcast, whom it is 
n® sin to’ imsalt-andd to scorn; yet if you do but 
listen to me there:may be such a fitture before you 
as you can scarcely éven figure 'to yourself. [havo 
given you knowledge and training for that end, 
Hsther,” she conhtitiued, earnestly. ‘I have sacri- 
ficed more than you may perhaps -éver ‘know for 
your sake. And ail I demand in return is obedience 
and confidence at your hands,” she added, as she 
cdught Esther’s uneasy, searching glance. 

‘“‘T don’t understand you, mother. I have never 
done anything wilful or disobedient since I-came 
back to the eamp,’’ she said, with a look of resent- 


ful reproach, 

“TI believe » child, but it was all different 
then,”’ replied Lena, -‘‘ You have not been tried 
yet, as youcertainly will be ere many months or per- 

aps even weeks are passed. Will you fail-in the 
test, after I have warned you of the danger, my 
child? Let me butrule and guard your future, and 
I pledge myself it shall be brilliant as if you were 
a lady born, as you have been a fair and carefully 
trained child.” 

The young Zingarta’s eyes sparkled like the steel 
that flies olf from the forge. 

“A lady, mother? What, like those who live 
in fine large howses, and dress in splendid clothes, 
and have horses and carriages at their command ?”’ 
she asked, eagerly. 

“Yes, Esther, probably, if you do but wait for 
my ee and obey my will,” said Lena, 

uiekly. 
wi Mother,” returned the girl, “when ‘you saw me 
just now it was that I had heard the sound of 
horses’ feet, and I ran to the mound in the wood 
to see the road, and who it was that was coming 
so near the camp,'and there were ladies, pretty and 
young and gay, riding along the road, with their 
white feathers foating in the wind, and their voices 
sounding’ so gay and joyous in the distance, and 
there were two gentlemen riding by them, and a 
carriage following full of others, in such beautiful 
dresses ; thotgh I could not see their faces to know 
whether they were young and pretty. Oh, I envied 
them so as they went by—so full of life, and the 
very horses tossing their heads for pride! Don’t 
you think they must be'very happy, mother ?” she 
went on, her beautiful face glowing with the ex- 
citement of her description and the memories it re- 


called. 

lena gazed on the girl witha melancholy interest. 

“ Child,’ she said, gravely, “I have seen such 
sights again and again, ay, and I have known those 
who lived in such scenes, and they weré hurled in 
@ moment from joy to misery. Bat, still, it is 
natural fora young-creatare like you to énjoy sach 
brilliant spectacles, and if you are wise you may 
thake one of the throng. 

* But,” she went on, “it needs patience to wait 
and endure suspense, and perhaps disappointment. 
It is a peculiar game to Play, sther, and you do 
not understand the cards. % you shali win it 
yet, or I will ‘visit the failure in revenge upon 
those who have occasioned it.” 

Esther was too young and impetuons to sym- 
pathiz with such vague anid cautious promises. 

Still, the instinets of beauty and of ambition 
‘were strong within her untutored breast. And tlie 
soft cheek was ‘warmed bya happy bloom at the 
ideas thus conjured up. 

* They Jatzh ‘at the gipsy girl, mother, 
and her woodlarid ways,” she said, doubtingly. 

“Batyou have léarnt; you have practised more 
civilized habits ih the convent,” returned Lena. 
“The sisters were kind and indulgent and patient, 
and you have not forgotten their teaching.” 

Esther, gave @ laugh like the ringing of silver 
‘bells, so jo and girlish in its soft music. 

“] think not,” she said. “It would be 


use, “ you | 





strange if T did, mother, when I nsed to be shut up 
likea bird in acage to learn my lessons, or else 
taken to the chapel between two of the good sisters, 
lest the gipsy should not behave as she ought, and 
bring shame on the convent. Oh, yes, I re- 
member.’’ 

“Hush, Esther; hush! You are wrong to talk 
so,”’ said the mother, reprovingly. “They were 
good and charitable to give the poor Zingara such 
blessings. And they christened you, and had you 
taught and conferred in their faith, child. I have 
worked allthis that you might be fit for the destiny 
before you. You must not be ungrateful whatever 
may seem to you hard and strange in what [ do or 
command.” 

It was a soft, beseeching tone, to which the girl 
was all unused in her stern mother. 

The young heart was touched by the unwonted 
kindliness of tone, and perhaps by the memories 
stirred up by the little dialogue. 

She threw herself on the neck of the gipsy queen, 
and her tears moistened the cheek which she 
eagerly kissed. 

“1 will, mother, I will! Forgive me if I am 
thoughtless and wayward sometimes. I will try to 
do all you wish, but I do hate that Jacob and the 
rough’men and women of our tribe, ‘Iney jeer me 
because I ama ‘lady,’ they say, and call me‘prin- 
cess,’ and all kinds of nicknames.” 

Lena’s brow darkened. 

““They had better not,” she said; “ better not. 
But we will sco, my child. Be patient, asl have 
been for so many years, and for ‘his sake’ I will 
endure all still!” 

“For whom, for whose sake, mother?” asked the 


girl. 
But Lena either would not or did not hear. The 


next moment she was busily engaged in the arrange- 
ment of some new and brilliant-hued garment, 
destined for either herself or Esther. 
And the girl knew tlmwt she must not any farther 
press the question. 
* 


* * * 

Esther was right in her description of the riding 
party that had so attracted her envying admira- 
tion. 

Lady Lennox and Zoe Danvers were paying the 
conventional visit to Pomeroys Castle, after the 
ball, and they had chosen to ride over, while some 
other guests at Heatherbrae accompanied them in 
Lady Lennox’s pony-carriage, which ran lightly and 
safely over the main roads. 

“T wonder whether the fair young heiress will 
look as charming this morning as she did in her 
splendid ball-dress last night?’’ observed Miss 
Danvers as she and Eustace Neville reined up their 
horses after a rather more rapid gallop than suited 
Claudia’s more mature tastes and nerves. 

“Tf I might judge from others of whom I can 
already form an opinion, I should say still more so,” 
retu Eustace, whose eyes were fixed with well- 
justified admiration on the brilliant face of his com- 
panion, heightened as it was by exercise and the 
becoming adjunct of a jaunty hat and feathers. 

Zoe laughed gaily. 

* Oh, dear, oh, dear! why cannot men talk a little 
common sense!’’ she said. “Do you not compre- 
hend, Mr. Neville, that some styles of beauty are 
far more conspicuous in evening than in morning 
toilette? I have known a very promising attach- 
ment nipped in the bud by the second interview, 
when the belle of the ball was dressed in a rémark- 
ably unpretending homespun, and the hair 
gathered up in simple morning coiffure.”” 

“Are you sketching from life, Miss Danvers?” 
said Eustace, extending his whip in a direction to 
which his eyes had already wandered. 

Zoe’s glance followed his with quick eagerness. 

On the right hand, perhaps some hundred or two 
yards distant, lay a somewhat extensive expanse of 
water, fed, as it appeared, by the confluence of two 
rivers that flowed side by side for some distance, 
preserving, curiously enough, their respective and 
very distinctive colours. 

‘Shere was @ boat being towed smoothly and rapidly 
over the clear waters. 

Its sole tenant was a young girl, whom Eustace 
Neville’s quick sight soon identified as Melanie 
Pomeroys, the young lady of the castle. 

Her costume was, oddly enough, almost precisely 
the one sketched carelessly by Zoo Danvers, but 
certainly not answering to the implivd déscription 
of its effect. 

For*if Melanie had looked lovely in her glittering 
ball-dress and flashing jewels, the fall grace and 
genuine attractions of her form and figure were 
far more displayed by her simple, close-fitting gray 
costume, with its relief of rich brown velvet, anda 
helmet formed Russian hat of the same material on 
her glossy hair. 

Zoe forgot for # moment to reply as she scanned 
with perhaps secret envy the pictaresque and yet 
trying dress of the very girl to whom she hai 
been lightly alluding a few minutes before. 

It was somewhat novel was that velvet hat and 
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massive feathers, while the young features beneath 
looked fair and bright and lovely as they cam 
eharply out in the clear atmosphere. 

“I presume itis Miss Pomeroys, though T can 
scarcely distinguish her at this distance after so 
slight an acquaintance,” she said, after a few 
minutes’ pause. * 

“There is no doubt of it. Does she not row 
well?’ asked Eustace, his eyes ‘still watching the 
progress of the fair Melanie as he spoke. 

“Yes, that is as well asa woman can,” she re- 
turned, carelessly. ‘But I confess I have little 
sympathy with all those pursuits which women go 
in for just now, only to show they can never excel 
in them.” 

Eustace laughed. : 

“Then you only go in for perfection, Miss Dan- 
vers,” he observed. 

“IT don’t care to row or skate or play billiards 
just to show I cannot do any one of the three pro- 
perly and to be told lam wonderful for a woman, 
which means I just do not break down com- 
pletely.” 

“Ts there no possibility that women may do these 
things for pleasure and variety?’ he asked, “I 
“daresay Miss Pomeroys has not many diversions in 
this secluded place, and it must amuse her to indulge 
‘in paddling about in her own canoe,” he went on, 
laughingly. “ But what shall we do now that it is 
evident to the senses that a‘ not at home’ would 
be genuine ?”’ 

Zoe shrugged her shoulders. 

**Ride down to the lake, I suppose, and throw 
our visiting cards in the boat as an offering to the 
fair Undine,” she replied. “But here is Lady 
Lennox and we will refer the matter to her better 
judgment. Of course we must go on and complete 
our cruise whatever betides.’’ 

(Tobe continued.) 


SCIENCE. — 








A DanGegrovs Porson.—A dangerous poison has 
recently been discovered to exist in the bamboo cane. 
The cavity at each joint contains a quantity of small 
black fibrous matter, covered with an almost imper- 
ceptible coating of tissue, which conceals the poison. 
If swallowed, the filaments do not pass into the 
stomach, but remain in the throat, producing violent 
inflammation, and finally death. Juvenile smokers 
of the cane ought, therefore, to be careful, 

PREPARATION OF WASHING BLug.—Twenty lbs. 
white potato starch, twenty lbs. wheat starch, twenty 
Ibs. Prussian blue, two lbs. indigo carmiue, sud two 
ibs. finely ground gum arabic are mixed in a trough, 
with the gradual addition of sufficient water to form 
@ half-fluid, homogeneous mass, which isthen poured 
out on a board with strips tacked to the edges. It is 
then allowed to dry in a heated room until it does 
not run together again when cut, It is next cut, by 
a suitable cutter, into little cubes, and allowed to dry 
perfectly. They are finished by being placed in a 
revolving drum, with a suitable quantity of dry and 
finely pulverized Paris blue, until they havea band- 
some appearance, The cost is about sixpence per lb. 

CuRRENTs OF AIR WITHIN CYCLONES AND 
Water-Spouts.—In a memoir on cyclones and 
water-spouts, Mouchez publishes some observations 
made by him while upon the ocean, and which, if 
correct, are quiteimportant. According to him at or 
near the surface of the ground the movement of the 
air in the cyclone is always from below upward, 
while in the whirlwinds the movement is, on the 
contrary, from above downward. In the former case 
the winds are winds of aspiration; in the latter the 
wind descends from the cloud in the form ofa bag, or 
tube, which terminates in a point. He believes that 
~water-spouts have no relation whatever to cyclones, 
having an opposite appearance and cause. In this 
opinion Renou also concurs. 

Brain DisEAse,—In the brain disease s0 common 
at the present day there is no practice so valuable— 
as an adjunct to a perfect cure—as reasonable eating. 
By this we mean neither starving or stuffing. Of 
the two extremes, stuffing is by far the worst. This 
practice tends to develope the disease, to induce 
loss of memory, depression of spirits, increased or 

lessened sleepiness, unusual irritability, epileptiform 
condition of the nerves, and often transitory coma. In 
this type of disease the nerve-tissuesshould be properly 
fed ; aud carbonvaceous food should by no means be 
excluded. The brain should not by any means be 
allowed to remain utterly inactive, but the manner 
and scope of its exercise should be changed, as 
cerebral exhaustion and brain-suffering can readily 
be intensified by utter indolence. 

New SPEAKING AND HEARING TRUMPET FOR 
Divexs.—An apparatus, patented by Bremen and Co, 
of Kiel, and introduced for trial into the German 
Imperial Navy, not only enables the diver to com- 
municate with those at the air-pump, but also to 
bear distinctly, to a depth of sixteen fathoms, every 


word spoken at the surface. The absolute safety of 
the diver being thus secured, it is expected they will 
be able to work for smaller wages, thus rendering 
their services available in many cases in which they 
would otherwise be too costly, It is said that the 
invention is very simple, and can be attached, with- 
out much expense, to any diving apparatus. The 
main principle involved is the application of vibra- 
ting metallic plates for the propagation of the sound, 
without, however, allowing them to come in contact 
with the water. 

Earruquakg INVESTIGATIONS.—Father Bertelli, 
an Italian monk, for several years past has made a 
study of the tremblings of the earth, and more espe- 
cially those which are so extremely slight as not to 
be perceptible save by pendulums placed in the 
fields of microscopes. In one year he recognized 
5,500 of these movements; and graphically repre- 
senting the same over many years by a curve, he 
finds that the line corresponds neither with the 
thermometric curve nor with the tidal phenomena, 
nor can it be brought into any relation with the 
distauces or positions of the sun or moon, With 
the barometric curve, howover, it is otherwise; and 
it appears that, in the large majority of cases, the 
intensity of the movements augmented with the 
lowering of the barometric column as if (as tho in- 
vestigator states) the gaseous masses imprisoned in 
the superficial layors of the earth escaped more easily 
when the weight of the atmosphere diminished. 

BRAIN AND Nerve Action.—M. Helmholtz claims 
to have ascertained, by most carefully conducted 
experiments, that sensations are transmitted to the 
brain with a rapidity of about 180 feet per second, or 
at one-fifth the rate of sound, and that this is nearly 
the same in all individuals; also that the brain re- 
quires one-tenth of a second to transmit its orders to 
the nerves which preside over voluntary motion, 
this amount varying, however, much in different in- 
dividuals, and in the same individual at different 
times, according to the disposition or condition at 
the time, and is more regular the more sustained the 
attention. M, Helmboltz likewise finds that tho 
time required to transmit an order to the muscles by 
the motor nerves is nearly the same as that required 
by the nerves of sensation to pass a sonsation; 
moreover, it passes nearly one-hundredth of a sccond 
before the muscles are put in motion, The whole 
operation requires one and a quarter to two-tenths of 
a second, It is no mere figure of rhetoric, therefore, 
te speak of a mind that is active and ardent, or oue 
that is slow and cold, : 

ELECTRICITY AND LIFE. 

Exectriciry—about which so little is really 
known, the wonderful possibilities of which have 
scarcely begun to be developed—has been lifted, by 
scicntific investigation, high above the region of 
charlatanism, and placed upon the list of positive 
remedial agents. Why the electrical current, when 
passed from the nerve-centres along the various 
branches, is competent to reduce irritation and allay 
pain, we can only conjecture. The fact exists, how- 
ever,and the sufferer is more nearly interested in 
the fact thanin the cause. Nophenomena are more 
closely investigated than the electrical, and none 
are the subjects of wider discussion, The question 
‘*Is Electricity Life ?’’ has been answered affirma- 
tively by many of the leading scientific minds of 
Eurupe; and the researches of the most eminent 
electricians substantiate the fact that a current, 
precisely akin to that generated by the decomposi- 
tion of metals, exists in all our muscles and nerves; 
and, further, that in disease, this electrical force is 
essentially diminished. 

The unavoidable conclusion from this state of 
things, is, therefore, that electricity is not only life, 
but life at its best; life, vigorous and unimpaired ; 
and that this energetic, vigorous life, can only be 
maintained by supplying whatever of electrical 
force has been displaced or exhausted by incorrect 
habits of life, by exposure, or exhaustion, 

The one problem to be solved is this: Shall this 
subtle fluid. so potent for good if wisely employed, 
be applied through the poles of the battery, a3 an 
electrical “‘ shock,” so-called, or shall we seek the 
benefit desired, through the continuous current, by 
wearing upon the portion to be revitalized, such a 
combination of metals as shall insure a constant 
though mild electrical action ? 

The truth is, each method has its specific place— 
a fact well understood by many medical men. That 
the simple form—the primary current, induced not 
by the positive decomposition of metals, but rather 
moist contact—possesses certain advantages, wo 
are convinced ; that it is safe in unskillful hands is 
a fact established. The advantages rest in the fact 
that the current never cease so long as the appli- 
ance is worn; and therefore that the result is cumu- 
lative rather than interrapted and spasmodic, and 
that no unpleasant sensations attend its use. 





Give Hiw Licir.—lf child wants a light to go 
to sleep by, give him one. The sort of Spartan 





firmness which walks off and takes away the candle 
and shuts all the doors between the household cheer 
and warm and pleasant stir of evening mirth, and 
leaves a little son or daughter to hide under bed- 
clothes and get to:sleep as best it can, is not at all 
admirable ; it is after the pattern of Giant Despair, 
whose grim delight—confided to Diffidence, his wife 
—over the miseries of his wretched prisoners, always 
seems most inimitable,—a perfect picture of the 
meanness of despotism. Not that the dear mother 
means to becruel when she tries this or that harden- 
ing process, and treats human nature as if it were 
clay, to be moulded into any shape she may please, 
Very likely she has no idea whatever of the iujury 
and suffering she causes, or perhaps her heart aches ; 
but she perseveres, thinking she is doing right, and 
fancies she is teaching her child a lesson of bravery, 
when perhaps she is making a nervous, imaginative 
little creature, whose after life will ever bear the 
impress of the horrid spectres its fancy called up in 
those moments of lonely banishment, Then give him 
a light, if he wants it! 








OUR EARLY DI&KECTORY. 

Wuen England was divided among the con- 
querors; and every acre of ground was assigned to 
some acknowledged and legalised proprietor, it 
became an object with William I. to have his acquisi- 
tions registered in some imperishable form, and to 
inquire into ths capabilities of his territories to 
bear a proper amount of assessment. Ile therefore 
deputed certain commissioners to go into the 
difforent counties, and ascertain, from the evidence 
of persons acquainted with the facts, the extont aud 
value of every estate in the kingdom in the reign ot 
Edward the Confessor, aud what it might fairly be 
valued at under the Norman rule, 

In the year 1085, nineteen years after battle of 
Hastings, the commissioners gave in their report. 
It is still preserved in the Chapter-house at West- 
muinster, and is known as the Doomsday Book, the 
most precious document of those early times; for 
it remains exactly as it was presented to the king, 
without omission or interpolation; and gives a 
minute and clear description not only of the landed 
gentry, but of all ranks and conditions of the popu- 
lation. : 

From this survey the counties of Northumberland, 
Cumberland, Westmoreland, and Durham were ex- 
cepted, either as being so devastated by the cun- 
querors as not to be worth visiting, or ax being held 
by tho Scots. But with regard to all the other 
English shires, it is as complete and intelligible as 
the abseuce of plans aud weasuremenis allows it 


The difference of names between the Normans 
and Saxons enables us to see the prodigious changes 
which had followed the conquest, The “ barons’ 
have the foreign appellations derived from their 
French holdiugs, and coustitute the high nobility, 
with vast masses of land aud numbers of manors. 
The “thanes,” who appear in this melaocholy 
record generally as subteuants of the barons, are 
easily recognised by their patronymics as unmixed 
English, and are considered to have beeu the 
original nobles and proprietors of the soil, now 
reduced in rank, and admitted as rent-paying 
occupiers of the lands which were so lately their 
own, These two, however, along with the free- 
holders throughout the land, composed the upper 


class or freemen of the country; and though they | 


differed among themselves in wealth and dignity, 


had all, equally, the superiority over the other 
divisions of the people. 


—=—=——_—_—XX_ 

Tue Duke of Euinvargu receniiy. presided at the 
festival of the Artists’ Orphan Fund in London. 
The contributions amounted to 6,634/. 

AN EMINENT FReEMASON.—At this moment, 
when Freemasonry has to defend itself, it may be 
new for a certain section of the clerical press to learn 
that their model champion, the fidus Achates of the 
Comte de Chambord, the late, Berryer, was a free and 
accepted Mason. Marseilles has just inaugurated a 
statue to this eminent man’s memory, whom foes 
vie with friends to honour. In 1830, when Berryer 
addressed the Chambers, a deputy observed, “ What 
talent!” “Rather, what power!” replied Royer- 
Collard. Some thirty years latter, on the termina- 
tion of his speech in defence of Jeufosse, the Pre- 
sident in vain commanded silence. “ It is the talent 
we applaud,” exclaimed a @ epectator. “Say the 
heart,” interrapted Berryer. Power and heart, such 
coustituted his character. When he gained the 
famous process Dehors, the latter, on being liberated, 
accompanied by his son and daughter, brought all 
his savings and called to settle Berryer’s fees, 
Berryer received and thanked him for the money, 
and requested, in return, to provided something for 
the education of the children. He then counted the 
bank-notes just handed him in equal portions, aud 
begged their acceptance for the boy and girl. 
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WINIFRED WYNNE; 
THE GOLDSMITH’S DAUGHTER. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“ The Lost Coronet,” “ One Sparkle of Gold,” ete. 
pent hehe 

CHAPTER XXXIX. 
From my troubled slumbers flitting, 
From my dreamings fond and vain, 
From the fever intermittiug, 
Up I start and take my sitting, 
Through the morning—through the noontide, 
Fettered by a charmed chain, 
Still I linger, fondly gazing, 
From my gloomy window pane. 

GRETCHEN VANBURT was no excitable or imagina- 
tive damsel. 

Laughing and bright-tempered beyond the usual 
nature of her countrywomen, she was decidedly 
practical in her turn of mind,and far more likely to 
underrate and to sport with morbid apprehensions, 
or even threatening dangers, than to alarm herself 
with phantoms, or place faith in dark and gloomy 
omens of ill. But with all this Dutch common sense, 
and the fearlessness of one who had never known 
misfortune or unkindness, the young stranger stole 
from her cousin’s sitting-room with a cheek as 
pale and a glance as scared as Winifred had betrayed 
on the night of the remarkable robbery of the price- 
dess necklace that had caused such wide-spread and 
crushing woe to all connected with its loss. 

Once, twice, ay, and yet a third time, she had 
glanced in to the apartment where Adrian had been so 
‘intent on bis midnight researches that he must have 
yielded to the somniferousin fluences of the silence and 
hour, even at the risk of some such detection as the 
present. 

Gretchen could scarcely believe it possible that one 
0 wary and reticent could in honest truth run so fear- 
ful a risk, 

And her own movements as she approached within 
some yard or so of the spot where he sat were 
stealthy and noiseless as a lapwing’s, so suspicious 
was she of the reality of that apparent repose, 

Still it was one of the unaccountable stupors that 
sometimes befall us in the midst of or after the occur- 
tence of great excitement, 

Adrian no doubt slumbered, and his young cousin 
rapidly but surely took good heed of the objects on 
which his waking attention bad been bent. 

But the moment that she satisfied herself of the 
truth of her first surmise, the moment that by unmis- 
takeable sigus she could perfectly identify the objects 




















CwINIFRED’s PETITION.1 


on that green baize table, that moment saw her 
swift flight from the scene, 

She paused not for an instant till she had once 
more gained her own apartment, 

Her steps felt clogged and heavy, while yet they 
sprang like a deer up the stairs, and when she at 
length closed and lucked the door she gazed fear- 
fully around, as if to assure herself that no evil 

t 


she had an indelible picture of that scene mm her 
mind’s eye, a picture that no time could efface. 

And Gretchen calmly and gravely noted down the 
date and hour, the whole details of the little tableau 
she had witnessed in @ small note-book that served 
her for a girlish diary on important occasions. 
Should occasion arise both handwriting and lipe 
should testify to the truth of what it would be her 





influence overshadowed her chamber, no unpl 
intruder shared her privacy. 

But ere long the panic had passed, the brave na- 
ture asserted itself rather in indignation than alarm 
at the treachery she believed to be going on to some 
known or unknown purpose. 

She sat down in the chair from which she had so 
lately risen and began rapidly to divest herself of 
her apparel, while her mind busied itself with the 

t. 


“Can itbe? Am Iright? Did my eyes not de- 
ceive me ?” she murmured, asshe hastily proceeded 
with her task. ‘And if so, what then?” 

How could its presence be accounted for, when. to 
the best of her belief, the rightful owner of what she 
had seen in Adrian Meister’s possession was far away 
in a distant land? 

The whole problem was a mystery, and the most 
perplexing of all was to decide on her own cuurse in 
the matter. 

She had discovered by mere accident what it might 
do deadly hurt were she to reveal it. 

Was such a secret hers? Could she rightfully con- 
trol it and use it at her pleasure ? 

Was she justified, on the other hand, in permitting 
it to be as an incubus on her conscience while those 
to whom it should be revealed remained in sad and 
anxious ignorance of its existence or its fate ? 

Gretchen hid her face under the bedclothes as if 
to shut out sound or light. 

But still these queries would echo in het ears and 
the vision she had seen would dance before her closed 
eyes, till at leugth she went to sleep, to dream in 
troubled and fitful snatches of the perplexity which 
haunted her waking hours. 

The morning brought clearer and firmer ideas. 
She decided to remain quiet and reticent as to the 
secret that had come to her knowledge. 

It was not for her to play the part of a detective 
officer, to accuse one who was her nearest relative, 
and uf whose hospitality she was at the moment par- 
taking. 

Besides, it had become known to her only through 
an accident which savoured too much of the air of 
unlawful inquisition, however innocently the raid into 
the secret habits of her cousin had been made. Yes 





unflinching duty to make known. 

Thus, having taken her final resolve, the youug 
Dutch girl threw off forthe moment the nightmare that 
oppressed her, and hastening her breakfast toilet 
she descended to the eating-parlour before Adriau 
had appeared to discuss the morning meal. 

“You must give me grace, though I have been so 
unmindful of the laws of punctuality, Cousin Gret- 
chen,” he said, as he entered some quarter of an hour 
later. “The fact is I was working rather late last 
night, and have been completing the business this 
early morning to enable me to escort you to this 
worthy scrivener who has the ordering of your kins- 
man’s will, or property.” 

A slight flush and a decidedly demure smile re- 
turned his formal blandness of speech. 

“ You are very courteous, Adrian,” she said, ** and 
no doubt mean most kindly, but you must have for- 
gotten the frank and simple habits of your country- 
men if you imagine Dutch maidens are so dependent 
for help and protection. It seems to meI could very 
well manage the passage of the few streets from here 
to my venerable cousin’s representative without any 
help, more especially as I have found my way from 
Amsterdam to this great metropolis by my own wits 
and courage.” 

‘Possibly, only there may be more danger and 
difficulty in this brief transit, and more especially iz 
the presence of Master Tyler, who is pretty well 
known asa sharp and wily practitioner,” returned 
Adrian, regaining his composure as he received his 
coffee at the fair hands of his guest. 

“ That does not terrify me in the least, Cousin 
Adrian. In truth, I rather should suppose that a 
woman’s wit will be more than a match for his, since 
he dare not vent much gall on his client's heiress, 

** However, let it pass. I am indebted to you for 
your good will. Ishali gladly accept your company, 
since you have striven so hard to save the time it 
will require, Were you really so late?” she said, in- 
tently regarding him. “Ido really think you are 
somewhat tired and heavy,” she added, with admir- 
able naiveté. “ Consin Adrian, it were well to procure 
better rest for body and mind, then you would seek 
the society of maidens perhaps more fastidious thay 
your work-a-day cousin.” 
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Adrian glanced at her as if a knife was darting 
from his eye. 

But she bore it with smiling calmness, and only 
recistered mentallyther own inferences from tke dis- 
turbed tone of his,manner, 

“Well, as Master ‘!'yler is not a maiden fair, and 
you have been unlucky enough to see me inmy hard- 
tavonred aspect alugady this morning, there need be 
no dificulty with#he expedition, Gretchen, as soon 
as you can habitggprself for the stveats. it is chilly, 
eo [ would edvige gou to put on *hfickemd almost 
muffling Vaan covaln.” 

“Nay, you might leave me to my own goad will 
for this brief apage,” langhed the 2 rl. 
**Aunt Anna all arrive in a few hours g0 geeghat 
Tam muffied dikether own grantnother, with a 
peephole forgy eres. Iam going t yous 
compliment. ‘Iypromise you I thimk ter Tylor qwilll 
be ail the more amenable to reason when he hase 
presentable client dm whis net.” { 

Adrian was iofiled now. 

The child the jeit when he last paid 
lengthened yigitto dais mative homethad devel 
£0 puzzlingly thetheeould not determine whether she 
was a eoquette, @iheyden, or a shrewd and clever 


woman, more fikelyto be lost than won by ali the 


soit, ingratiatigg.devicesin his power. 

Winitred, in daer meiped purity, her traneparent 
candour, her high spintt and feminine sof had 
something piterky pemoved from his cual col 
nature, bateuill eughas he could rely apongmd — 
prehend, 

Aud Sybil @e Geurey, proud and pagsionste an@ 
beautiful, wag @ hese of womanly champoter that: 
coull be undensteedend moulded to his own pleasym, 
but this simple Duteh demsel wag absoluvely inepe 
plicabie, while yet itmight well be that there wags 
yeally nothing but girhish saywerdpess beneath ¢he 
Buriace, 

“ You must take the privilege of gour seg them, 
cousin,” he said, donna his sbdaiders. wdteball 
never be said that I displayed ach eburligh hospi- 
tality to my kinswoman as not-even te giveher she 
liberty to please herself. But, if it is not too much 
of a boon, I would ask you to make avhat despatch 
you may, as{ would fain be at home again before 
noon to transact some law affairs ou my own ac- 
gount,” 

Gretchen scarcely dared torment him farther, end 
the less so since she really wag gle * to. have his escort 
and guidance in the pew scexes whither she was 
bonud. 

So, rapidly disposing of the contents of a pannikin 
of milk aud the white roll that the worthy old house- 
keoper had baked especially for her more dainty appe- 
tite, she left the room and hastened upstairs to perform 
the “toilet of the street,” as recommended .by her 
cousin. 

Is was modest and becoming, despite her gay 
gauciness of speech. 

The dark petticoat and blue bodice, the round 
cap-like, hooded bonnet, the suowy Brussels lace 
ruilies and collar were all exquisitely fitting, and 
displayed her pretty figure, and bright young face 
to the utmost perfection, 

Adrian surveyed ber in silence, but he was taking 
mental calculations ay to the change and improve- 
meat that might be made in that foreign maiden 
wien trained to the dress and habits and bearing of 
ler adepted country. 

Already there were ideas and plans working ia 
his brain, shoukl circumstances favour the projects. 

Yet, todo Adrian tho scant justice he deserved, 
Winifred Wynve had so completely seized .on both 
the best aud the worst strings of bis nature that it 
was still a dreaded wrench to even dream of relin- 
quishing his pursuit of her, hopeless and profitiess 
as the idea of winuivg her had become. 

But he was an adept in crushing back all incon- 
venient feeliugs and memories till the safe time to 
fudulze them. 

Thus the quiet smile of approval with which he 
welcomed the advent of his youug cousin gave no 
impression of any arriére pensée, even to her keen 
scrutiny, 

** Well, Cousin Gretchen, have yon secured all your 
necessary papers?” he asked, as they prepared to 
leave the house. “It is, woman-like, you know, to 
go without the most importantarticle when one of 
your sex undertakes any business.” 

Gretchen inclined her head. It. was difficult for 
her to restrain the sharp rejoinder that trembled on 
her lips, but she none the less. treasured up these 
trifles in her memory as indications of his real, un- 
restrained nature. 

‘The pair weut on in silence along the narrow and 
busy streots which conducted them to Eastcheap. 

Then they paused at a door that led to a narrow 
aud winding staircase, up which the young man led 
the way till they reached @ small landing, on which 


The one on the left Adrian opened without cere- 
mony, and demanded of a slender clerk who was 
~— at a high, comfortless desk whether Mr. Tyler 
was it. 

Apparently the said “principal” had some secret 
mode of exit without the cognizance of his under-'| 
ling, for the youth donbtingly zeplied he did mot 
know; he would go and gee, 
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boosingvaapnan:y that seemed tolexably 
since u 
come égatbout half an hour bdfore, and it was 

; ye ge ‘been 
282 Re 
waiting Mx,’ zies's leisure thanthe eerivener 
time at herentire disposal, 
cousias qwere acated in the matted office 


bene n the names were velunteered as con 


gon will te the favour that are 
gonier if ll with no 
end your the 
Vartact.” 
signed to bim for 


doubt whem you have examined 
ic ataly peatceing hocgediet 424 sali she 


pe pens @e. 
A Sper td 
t of my 
of whom he was, 


Soy Bigg volar ‘baie 
the living relati she gontinued, as 6: 
banded aqpoocutively tothe scrivoner, batty 


calm, business-like air, as if she bad counted 
pp’, er  - hone tary dis- 
” a mentary 

scdlalaneot Moma ynne,” returned the 


serivener, iy 

smith appea guard against his next of 
kin obtaining her natural rights, while the Meinheer 
Vanburt either had not the time or the inclination to 
arrange aught save that-his whole fortune should go 
to his heirs-at-lasw.” ‘ 

“ Probably the amount is not quite,eo serions or 
capable of so much appligation,” observed Adrian, | 
significantly. 

“Then dogs not Mistress Winifred: inherit her 
father’s. wealth? That is hard—verythard,” observed 
Gretchen. : 

“ You talk as if this new shower of gold had turned 
your head, gousio,” said Adrian, sharply. ‘Do you 
suppose that men of age and standing cannot di 
of their wealth more deftly and more wisely than a 
damsel under twenty can prescribe ?” 

Gretchen gave a@ little scornful toss.of her pretty 
head. 

“It may well be that their brains, with the sorry 
trifles occupying their fancies, are cleverer.aud wiser 
than the thinly thatched pates which believe them- 
selves so fauitless,” she laughed, pouting. ‘And 
now, Master ‘Tyler, will you be so gracious as, to give 
me some notion of my .present and fature condition 
as regards my Juckless cousin's testament ?” 

‘The scrivener cleared his throat meaningly, 

“ Well, fraulein, it is somewhat puzzling to answer 
the questiop,” he, said, deliberately. “Still I will 
do my best to satisfy you. ‘he: terms of 'Moin- 
heer Vanburt’s. will are clear, aud precise thus far : 
His next of kin must present themselves nader a fixed 
time, which has elapsed, or rather will elapse ,in 
some half an hour from this time. ‘bis clearly points 
to youas tie sole heiress, since your claim is ap- 
parently good and undeniable, and you have only to 
conform to the conditions of the bequest to come et 
once into the possession of your wealth.” 

“How much is it tobe? Shall I be very rich?” 
asked Gretchen, gravely. 

Master Tyler shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Who can sey, fraulein? I know not your riches 
as to golden store. So far.as { can estimate what «is 
left Lshould believe you to be heiress of some thirty 
thousand pounds English. But the fortune of Master 
Wynne, of which you spoke but now, was, it may be, 
four times the amount, and you may ¢all yourself poor 
and beggarly in the comparison for aught that 1 can 
foretell.” 

The maiden's eyes were bent thoughtfully on the 
ground. 

** And Mistress Winifred will perhaps be deprived 
of this great wealth,” #he murmured, almost to her- 

self instead of her companions. 

“Itis impossible to say ; she knows the penalty,” 
interposed Adrian, suarply. “ And if I understand it, 
something of the same wucertainty will befall 
my Cousin Gretcher., Is it not so, good Master 





two doors opeurd, 


Tyler?” 











‘ sa scrivener gave a significant inclination of his 
ead. 

“ The conditions of the will shall be for the frau- 
lein’s private ear,” he said. ‘Then she can act 
mpon them at her pleasure, or forfeit her heritage. 
It is not well for all that concerns a modest 
maiden to be thus blazoned on the house-tops.” 
“But,” said Adrian, sharply, “I am the frau- 
fin’s nearest relative,and may-:therefore fsirly claim 
duterest and evena right tobe acquainted with 
Fenn movements in such coutingency as 

owillask your counsel, 4f needful, cousin,” 
sti the Dutch maiden, laughing. “Or it may be 
that Lebel find your father’s far more experienced 
or that driend Master ‘I'yler here. Do not grudge 
me this brief independence, Adrian,” she weut 


ware of my new wealth I am sage enough 
@secret. So mow to retire and let 
ive this wondrous confidence in peace.” 
Dutchman was to the very quick by 
raillery quick resolve to take her 
irrespective of any remonostrance of his. 
was no ‘help for the submission, since the 
her in her resolve, and, wise 
to make a virtue of ne- 


| @m, more serionsiy. “If I am staidand sage enough 
ae 





to inverpose, but Gretehengmiotly /cossity pao am betrot pothed of Wini‘red Wynne 
I thdliere there will be vory little wemsining | 


‘gid, calmly, “but 

‘at ieianre, lest it 
to your apprentice’s 
mighty confidence is 


im ay 

vas netlong that hems detained, certainly not 
mr, bat when at length 
and G “appeared there was a 






; ‘Sought m¥ity~on her bright young face that 
gerious subject for reflection in her 
But she made no 


@igo, or gave one word that 
oo. the nature of the con- 
F thus weig upon her. 

“T am gently now, Cousin Aa rian,” she said, in her 
usnal clear, cheerful tones. “I daresay Aunt Anna 
will be waiting for usatyyour home. I wish you 
good day, Master Tyler. When you are ready for me 
to conciude the business I will wait on you again,” 
she atided, as )she extended ‘ber hand’ the 
scrivener. 

The walk home was agilent one. Adrian was dis- 
pleased-and Gretehen‘abstracted, and it was a relief 
to both when they:reached. the house and found the 
old lady \had,.as Gretebeu, predicted, arrived during 
their absence, ‘ 


CHAPTER XL 

“T anrready, Doreas, you will go with “me as far 
asis permitted, aud Lord Bolingbroke and ee cab 
wait for me till 1 revurn,” said Winifred Wynne, 
some days after hor interview with St. Joha. 

The domestic scanned the girl’s whole aspegt with 
a jealous and cautious eye, that had more anxiety 
than admiration init, albeit the young face and figure 
before her might well have excited both sentiments 
in @ more indifferent miad than Doreas entertain od 
respecting -her beloved charge. 

Winifred bad seldom looked so touchingly: lovely, 
though perhaps the brillianey and the bloom were. so 
totally abseut from her features that it) neededa 
closer inspection to do full justice to her real 
charms, 

But her eyes had euch glorious light and depth in 
their thoughtiul orbs, the skin was so exquisitely de- 
licate, andthe mouth had such sweet pensiveneas in 
its lines that it would have been difficult to remove 
the glance which once rested on her features. 

Her dress was simple in its sable hue, but ite 
graceful folds hung as if every movemeut and ges 
tare was iustinct with the retined elegance that per- 
vaded ler whole attire. 

Surely she could not easily fail in anght-she had 
sethermindion. And yet Dorcas bad en uneasy 
doubt and aano at the secrecy which was pre- 
served by Lord Bolingbroke in the summons he bad 


sent. 

‘*I don't like such ways, Mistress Winifred,” she 
said, bursting out at leagth from long-repressed vexa- 
tion, “Why can’t this lord tell you whom you.are 
going tosee, aud let me go with you, asis but fitting 
when @ young creature like you is concerned? it’s 
not right, not: seemly; that’s my thought aboutit.”’ 

* Well, it will :be the last time, 1. trust, good 
Dorcas,” returned the girl, with a soothing smile on 
her lips, as she pressed them on the good d 
brow. “Heaven knows it is not from any wish orem- 
bition of mine that 1 am thrust forward, as it were, 
against my will, and, as you say, in what és 
haps an unseemly fashion fora young maiden. But 
what would be my feelings, Dorcas, if gri¢vous 





wrong were suffered wiich 1 could bave averted, 
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and wrong in which wy poor father had ina measure 
Lis share?’ 

Dorcas felt the moisture on sher chreks whidh 
bedewed the beautiful Jashes of ber dear young 
lady’s eyes and her wrath vanished. 

“ There, there! I am a ‘brute ‘to wdd to your 
troubles by my cranky hmmours,” she said, returning 
the caress. “Bat take my word for it, sweet mis- 
tress, 'you’ll net always suffer such sorrow ‘and 
straggles. Those that have clouds in youth have 
the light at even—that’s what I’ve noticed; and 
@ little angel like you'can never Go an unseemly 
deed, whatever hasty tongue dared to say.” 

And Dorcas looked as desperate as if she expected 
the to be disputed by some unseen 


There-was no time to spend in any farther inter- 
change of feelings, and in a few minutes the ili- 
matched pair set off on their expedition ~with more 
ae maybe, than either would have con- 

essed. 

A brisk walk of some half-hour took them to the 
end of the park nearest to Kensington Gardens, and 
there Winifred stopped. 

“Now, Dorcas, if'you,will,remnin here ‘under’ the 
tree where you see yonder seat, I:shallreturn as 
quickly.as possible, but cannot sry how long I may 
be, as.it depends on others whom J do not ‘even 
know, But you will not move henee, will:you, Dor- 
cas ?” she added, half fearfully. 

“Not, unless Lam dragged away,” replied tho 
feithiul woman, speaking more eheerfilly than she 
felt, “dt were astrange tongno that coulil ‘tncline 
ine to. gow hen you bid me'stay.” 

Winifred kissed her hand eagerly, and then walked 
off rapidly in the direction ‘of the gardens, till she 
was soowout of sight, and Dorcas abandoned herself 
to the long 5 pat that'was her anxious lot. 

* * 2 


“Yow are punctual, fair young mistress, I see,” said 
Lota Bolingbroké,as Winifted approached eden 
of trees which stood at one eorner of the large;pond 
that in those days had a very different, aspect from 
its‘modern: ofiamental appearance, “I am sorry,” 
he added, “ to cast such strange air of mystery over 
yOur movements and my own, but in truth 1 might 
have endangered not the success of your petition but 
the safety of those concerned in the affair had.1 fel- 
lowed the dictates of my own instinct and appeared 
openly as your advocate,” 

“Aud what and whomem I to doand tosee ?” 
asked the girl, fearfully. 

“ Are you afraid already?” asked the notleman, 
with a lalf-smile,.as he suddenly turned round to 
ee her face. 

* Yes, of doing harm,’ she ‘sai i . 
EN ne g ¥ said, quietly, “not of 

His smile changed to a grave, 
respectful approval as she spoke, 

_ Yowaroright,” he said. “But in this case all 
will be well so long as you speak tfuly and naturally 
and respectfully to the lady you will presently see. 
She has great influence with the queen, and if you 
can win her over to your idea of this unlucky noble- 
man's position I believe I can say that he will be 
tolerably safe, at least from immediate and.irrevec- 
able punishment, Now, not another word, ave may 
see her soon, and ft were ill advised for herto sup- 
pose We were speaking of her in ber absence.” 

‘Phe girl needed no farther caution. 

She walked on through the lonely avd silent walks 
of the private gardens of the palace, to which lier 
companion admitted them by a key, her heart beat- 
ing and her eyes eagerly glancing round to catch the 
first glimpse of the, person on whom Clarence Sey- 
mour’s fate and her peace of mind depended, 

‘hey bad made two or ‘three ‘tura of ‘the for- 
mal ,parterres with which it had been Wiltiam’s 
Duteh taste to surround his favorite residence 
when they came suddenly on a most thickly planted 
arbour that was well nigh ae secluded'as a summer- 
bonse by the trees and plants that over-thatched it. 

Within tis enclosure Winifred’s quick eyes at 
once detected a figure which was evidently that of 
a lady, who, to judge from ‘mature proportions, was 
certainly beyond youth, even in the most liberal ex- 
tension of the term. 

Lord Belingbroke perceived the direction of the 
girl’s eyes, with a half-sad, half-amused smile. ‘ Wait 
one moment,” he said, “and I will return for 
you.” 

He hastily advanced as he spoke, and Winifred 
could soon distinguish the sound of voices, though 
she did not catch the words, nor even see the figure 
of her companion, though the tones of his voice were 
easily recognized from the softer and more silvery 
accents of the lady to whom he was speaking. It 
was not many minutes, but it Beemed an age, before 
he returned to her side, though the brief seconds 
that elapsed ere the voices ceased might well have 
proved the considerate rapidity of his movements, 


kindly aspect of 





“Quick,” he whispered. “Go to that lady. Bo 
bold but terse; Every minute is precious ere she 
may’ be ‘hurried away, and all depends on Irer re- 
solve in your favour,” . 

Winifred paused for a brief instant, her hands 
were clasped fervently, her eyes raised to Heaven. 

Lord Bolingbroke,.all careless as he was of such 
faith and trust, stood by in-respectful silence. 

He could guess the feelings of the young heart 
that instinctively.rose to Heaven for aid: in ber ex- 
tremity. 

Troe, such belict might only be for women and 
children. Bat, like many other of ‘snch ‘sceptics, he 
rather admired the soft gentleness which led the 
other sex to clinging trust, 

And his look was even more deferential to the 
fair young nt when she proceeiled to obey the 
indications of his hand towards the bower where the 
arbiter of her petitions waited her approach. 


fred courtesied with lofty grace.as she entered | 


the summier-house. 

There was something in the air and aspect of the 
simply dressed and somewhat plain-featured lady 
who sat there which seemed to call for and accept such 
homage as her natural right, though at the first 
glance she might have been classed with some simple 
burgher’s wife. 

The girl stood.before her, at ai few paces’ distance, 
respectfully awaiting her permission to speak, and 
perhaps little dreaming that her own appearance 
and mion were the subject of criticism during the 
iaterval. 

At lengsh a voice of unusual aad silvery sweetness 
came on theisilent air. 

“My Lord Bolingbroke prayed me to permit you 
speech of me, young'dameel,” said the lady. “What 
is it you have to crave which I am ‘supposed to 
have some power.to obtain for you?” 

“ Merey;good'my lady,” was the reply. “ Mercy 
for one who is in danger, from unjust condemna- 
tion.’ 

The lady shook her head doubtingly. 

“Seareely,” she said, “It is ta be feared that 
your zealcarries you too far, young mistress. In 
this land there is happily little fear of such con- 
denmation where innocence deserves a different fate.” 

“Perhaps, lady, perhaps,” returned Winifred, 
eagerly, ‘but surely there may bo errors in all 
where fallible beings are concerned, And if there 
arejtreachery and platting, even the most acute may be 
deceived. And from my very soul I believe that it 
is thus with the Lord Clarence Seymour. If there 
be time given, Ieaven will bring the truth to light, 
but if no- merciful bend arrest the sentence, it will 
be too late—too late.” 

And Winifred’s voice had in it the plaintive wail 
of an ZEolian harp as the Just words passed her 
lips. 

“And what is this young noble to you?” asked 
the lady. “Is he ia kinsman or a betrothed? I will 
not shame you by imagining aught else.” 

Winifred cri i like a passion flower 98 sho 
listened. But there was the ring ef trath 14 her 
tone as she replied: 

“Neither, lady, neither. The Lord Clarence is a 
noble. I am but a simple citizen’s daughter. I 
never tliink to see him more.” 

The lady’s face sommes 9 strange look, 

“Then why should a young maiden thrust herself 
in such matters so far beyond her place?” she 
answered. “It isnot in woman’s—certainly not in a 
young damsel’s province to meddle thus,” 

“1 know, I know, lady,” replied Winifred, quickly. 
“But there may be higher duties even than what 
you rightly consider a lowly, inexperienced damsel 
should attempt. ‘It was from my deceased father, and 
from anger and revenge, in which I had ‘an unusual 
share, that the accusation was laid. 

*T believe that some miserable jugglery is at the 
bottom of the accusation against the Lord Clarence. 
Ido not for a moment think that he is guilty of 
the base crime, and it has mot been really proved 
against him. The jewels that he is reported to have 
abstracted have not been discovered ‘either in his or 
any other keeping. And yet this noble gentleman 
may lose not only fame and liberty and -wealth, but 
life itself may be the penalty he has to suffer. 
Lady, think what I must feel. I, who am the sole 
child and representative of my poor father, to think 
that on his memory will rest the sin of such a con- 
demnation! Think what horror on my heart, for 
this poor hand of mine to have been the secret and 
janocent agent of such foul wrong.” 

The Indy looked curiously interested now. 

“TI do not quite comprehend you,” she said. 
“How have you to do with this criminal deed and 
the accusation that succeeded it?” 

Winifred’s face was flushed, but her tone and 
manner were calm and seli-possessed as she replied 
to the embarrassing query, 

“It is an old tale, I ween, good my lady,” she 





said. “I was supposed to have wealth as my heri- 
tage, and there was one chosen by my poor father, 
who doubtless guessed not the true character of the 
baseman he ‘thus favoured, for my future husband. 
And I from my childhood shrank from his very sight, 
and on my return home from a long sojoura with my 
noble godmother I had to say in words what I felt in 
my heart. It was believed by the unmannerly suitor 
to be owing to far other cause than my loathing of 
himselfetud be declared he would be revenged on 
me and the noble lord whom he had scandalously 
maligned.” 

The lady's brow cleared somewhat. 

“ And did no word of love or light trifling ever 


-pass between you and this young lord?” she asked, 


quickly. 
* Never, lady—never!” was the reply. 
And there was the ring of trath in ber tone that 


| could not be misunderstood even by one most strange 


to her. 

“You ‘were witness on ‘his trial, so my Lord 
Bolingbroke tells me,’”’ she observed. 

“I was, lady, and I could but speak truth, even to 
his hurt, for such belief as mine was counted as no- 
thing there, before such hard men.” 

Again there was a silence. 

“You spoke of a noble lady. Who was it that 
thus brought you up as a ward?” continued the 
lady. 
ot was the Lady Churchill,” replied the girl, in a 
low voice, ‘My mother was her distant kins- 
woman and I her godchild. Bat, alas, alas! she blames 
she does not comprehend me now, all good and 
noble as she is.” 

The lady gave a slight start. 

“ And your name, young damsel?” she asked. 

“ Winifred Wynno—daughter of a worthy and true 
citizen of London, a goldsmith by craft, lady,” she 
replied. 

Once more the lady smiled. 

“ Child,” she said, suddenly, “it seems to me that 
you can and do speak truely and honestly. Answer 
me, were you the little creature who aided the Lady 
Churchill in ‘completing the escape of the unfortunate 
queen of the King James, when driven from her 
husband's land? Mind, I can soon test the facts 
should you not state them as they are.” 

“Tt was achildish act that merits little credit, lady,” 
replied the girl, calmly. “Thank Heaven it was 
successful, and a crime the less spared to this 
troubled land. The jewel that tho fair queen be- 
stowed on me is a treasure that will go with me to 
the grave, though she may long since have forgotten 
the boon she gave.” 

hero were tears starting in the lady’s eyes as the 
girl spoke, but she quietly crushed them back as 
they fell. 

“ Toll me, damsol,”’ sho returnod, “ do you deem it 
probable or even possible that should this young 
noble be innoceut that he will be able to prove it 
were time and opportunity offered him?” 

“T do put faith in the Heaven that watches over 
the innocent, madam,” returned the girl; “and 
there are far stranger things in song and stoty than 
the discovery of these missing jewels, whoever may 
be their keeper.’’ 

“Leave me a few moments, and request my Lord 
Bolingbroke to come to me,” said the lady, with the 
same air of unconscious and habitual authority that 
she had before used. 

Winifred courtesied low and hastily retired iu 
search of her noble companion, whom she found 
quietly employed ona tablet book in which he was 
entering notes, as if moments, in his case, were too 
precious to be wasted, 

The briet interval of his absence appeared an age 
to the expectant girl. And yet even her engrossed 
thoughts could hardly fail to wander over the 
question as to the identity of her patroness. 

She was less haughty and imperious in her manner 
than the Lady Churchill, and scarcely so exacting of 
her position, but yet Winifred was aware ofa name. 
less air of command which was too habitual to be 
assumed, nor yet the result of mere pride and flattered 
self-will, 

A romantic and perhaps wild supposition flashed 
over the girl’s mind, that was perhaps somewhat 
justified by the place and the circumstances and the 
noble patron who bad sccured for her the iaterview. 

But she had scant time to dwell on such specula- 
tions ere Lord Bolingbroke returned and bade her 
accompany him once more to the arbour to hear the 
lady’s decision on her prayer. 

* Damsel,” said the sweet voice which had sounded 
before so soothing in tho girl’s cars and which now 
seemed to have heavenly music in the welcome 
tidings it augered, “I have taken counsel with my 
Lord Bolingbroke and have at length considered * 
may combine justice and mercy to suspend the sen- 
tence on this unfortunate noble, and thus give him 





space to establish his innocence, in which you be- 
lieve so firmly. 
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“ And, Winifred Wynne, in permitting Lord Clar” 
ence Seymour to leave this country free and un- 
shackled till he can thus vindicate his fame, it is as 
some requital for the service you rendered to my 
father’s wife. The escape of Mary of Modena is 
thus rewarded by Aune Stuart.” 


(To be continued.) 








QUITE AN OLD MAID? 





** Yes, I had a good view of her in church. Quite 
an old maid, indeed.”’ 

With that Miss Vincent’s social status was ap- 
pointed at Fairmeadows. 

Fairmeadows was a pretty rural township, an- 
cient and aristocratic. It was full of old army 
storiesandremombrances. Its streets were straight 
and wide, and the building plots large. Good old 
-names abounded. Indeed, it had the air of a pretty 
town, the refuge of officers’ wives on half-pay, or 
widows with small incomes, The weakor sex was 
in alarming preponderance—widows many of them, 
with young and blooming daughters, or an elderly 
parent with a flock who had been children years ago. 
‘There was no sort of business in the town, so the 
young men went away and took themselves wives. 
‘Iwo miles away was a very elegant wateriug-place 
of recent date and discovery, but possessing a 
splendid beach for bathing and driving, and at one 
end a craggy ridge jutting out into the beautiful 
bay, abounding in shells, sea-weeds, curious cave- 
like nooks, and having one of the finest views any- 
where about. Hotels were springing up, young 
men out for a holiday came for tho fishing, the 
bathing, sea views and boating. ‘Three maidens 
from Fairmeadows had beou wooed and won the 
preceding summer, 

Old Mr, and Mrs. Hendrickson had died within a 
month of ouch other at mid-winter. During March 
the place was sold. Carpenters and masons came 
down to make some alterations, ‘Two small sleep- 
ing-rooms on the southern side were altered into a 
conscrvatory, and a library fitted up very prettily, 
Who was coming, and, oh,—important question 
—were there any young ladies in the family ? No 
one thought it worth while to ask about young 
men. 

Then it was announced that the new occupant was 
to be a Miss Vincent. 

Was sho young or old, pretty or plain? It was 
‘not necessary to ask about the money, for the fe- 
‘construction of the old Hondrickson place was 
deing accomplished in no niggardly fushion. 

About the middle of April came trucks of furni- 
ture, and a pleasant, middle-aged woman, dressed 
an black, accompanied by a rosy-cheeked German 
lass. This person, Mrs. Gracic by name, and the 
housckeeper, began to talk ut once about her young 


dy. 

A feeling of despair smote the hearts of anxious 
mammas. This young lady wasanheiress. Now the 
people of Fairmeadows were not, as agencral thing, 
rich. 1t was a town of genteel, middling circum- 
stances. But here was one young lady who pro- 
posed to begin with three servants, and set upa 
horse aud phacton, Alas! 

The first Sunday in May Miss Vincent made her 
appvarance at church. She was a tall, slender 
woman, with an air of what elderly people -pro- 
nounce birth and brecding, and younger ones call 
style. Her black silk dress was of exquisite tex- 
ture, and its adornment some handsome thread 
lace. A squaro India shaw], a fine black straw hat, 
with a black plume and lace, and a bit of pale green 
under the brim were wonderfully becoming. She 
was the kind of woman that you feel, somehow, has 
grown handsomer in «a pure and noble womanhood, 
trom whom all the girlish dross and weakness have 
been purged by some relining fire, 

Her eyes were dark and rather large, with a soft, 
‘touching, moving expression, and the brows above 
them were as delicate as an artist's pencilling. She 
had a bread forehead, rather high, though the wavy 
hair was brushed down a littic, a straight nose, a 
really beautiful mouth, with curved scarlet lips, 
and a broad dimpled chin. The almost stern ex- 
pression of the upper part of the face was re- 
deemed by the womanly sweetness of mouth and 
chin. 

She was just thirty-five, and on this day looked 
neither old nor young for her years. An elegant 
woman, certainly she was, but—and her social 
salvation lay in that simple conjunction—but not 
young. 

They discussed her in Mrs. Standish’s parlour on 
Monday afternoon—Mrs. Rogers, Mrs. Everett, 

Mrs, Hamilton, and Miss Nora Hamilton, by chris- 
tening Eleanora, but generally shortened to this 
household diminutive. She was twenty, and had a 
little fortune of five thousand that had come from 
an old aunt, along with her name. But right be- 


one boy, and Alice, ten. So forgive Mrs. Hamilton 
for feeling like the poet— 
** llere women were plenty, and nowhere less.” 

So when Mrs. Rogers made that remark she 
thanked her in her heart. 

* But she is beautiful,’ declared Nora. ‘T felt 
the woman must be beautiful who was going to 
enjoy all the lovely things in that house.” 

“Very good looking,” returned Mrs. Everett, 
critically ; “but, Nora, my dear, there is a great 
difference between that and being handsome. She 
has a fine figure, and know to dress.’’ 

“And has money,”’ said Mrs. Standish, a little 
enviously. ‘A single woman, who has no cares, 
and plenty of money, and time t» study her best 
points, is unpardonable if she does not dress well.’ 

**And I daresay she has been abroad. She has 
some very fine pictures, Marlow said, and elegant 
lace draperies.” 

“I suppose we must call on her,” Mrs. Rogers 
continued. “I wonder if Mr. and Mrs. Wray have 
been in? Oh, there!" and she came toa sudden 
pause, nodding and smiling out of the window. 

A fair, rather undersized woman loosed her hold 
on the gentleman's arm, and turned toward the 
house, while the Reverend Mr. Wray bowed aud 
pursued his journey. 

A servant admitted the new caller. Monday 
afternoon was quite in vogueat Fairmeadows fur 
calling, and Mrs. Standish was sure to hold court 
if any important subject was to be discussed. 

Do not think the inhabitants of Fairmeadows 
were sinners aboveall women. On the contrary, 
they were kindly and well disposed, You rarely 
heard of a neighbourhood quarrel; but in such 
places, where the rules and regulations are seldom 
disturbed by new comers, oue little clique geue- 
rally decides the proprieties, 

They all welcomed Mrs. Wray, their minister’s 
wife. They spoke of the sermon yosterday, the 
proposed meeting of tho Parish Aid, the weather, 


said. “You want toselect them at leisure, and not 
be deluded by high-sounding names. Next winter 
I hope to have quite an array. ‘The dining-room 
and library both open into this, which makes it so 
much more delightful. I cannot endure to see a house 
shut up asif there was something direful in each 
room. I like to live all over.’’ 

Nora stopped suddenly in front of her hostess. 
She was pretty, with the fairness and roundness of 
youth, blue eyes, gold-tinted hair, peachy cheeks 
and dimples. 2 

“Oh, Miss Vincent!” she exclaimed, “how por- 
fectly lovely it is to beable to have just what you 
want at any one time; not to have your flowers 
die before you can attain to a conservatory, or lose 
your voice before the days of a grand piano. ,30 
few people can have all the nice things together.” 

* And I have chosen what | loved best,’’ said Miss 
Vincent, with her cordial smile. “1 waut toenjoy 
my home, now that I havo it. Sol have tried to 
put im a little of many enjoyable things, instead of 
oue or two that were very graud.”’ 

** But you are grand.” 

“ Not tov grand for my friends, [hope—the friends 
that Lwaut to make, 1 heard that there was such 
a state of good feeling at Mairmeadows that, in 
short, it was the paradise of widows and old maids ;”’ 
and she gave a gay little laugh. “ And now 1 want 
to prove it. [ have no near relatives, and my 
dearest friends are abroad, so T must begin anew.” 

** Were you loug abroad ?”’ asked Mrs. Hamilton. 

“Nine years, seven of which have been spent at 
Tome and Florence. And now {am the victim of 
a tyrannical will, A great-uncle, who quarrellod 
with my father when 1 was a little girl, left mo his 
fortune on condition that Lshould live in Kugland. 
I suppose 1 could have gone to Patagonia, or 1 
might have been sulliciontly heroic tv refuse the 
restrictious and the fortune, but [believe I had a 
longing for iny native laod, and, shall | udmit it ? 
a weakness for the money. So [ gathered my 





the sick, and thon followed a little pause. 

“Mr. Wray and 1 have beou calling upon our 
new neighbour,” she aunounced. ‘“‘Oue would 
hardly recognize the old Llendrickson place. ‘The 
lawn will be a perfect marvel of beauty, and the 
house is furnished in the most exquisite manner.” 
“So Marlow was saying. We really have a 
distinguished addition to the neighbourhood. I 
think new comers are always such a risk.” 

* And what is Miss Vincout liko ?”’ 

“A rofined and cultivated woman. She bas been 
abroad for several yeara—she is not very young. 
Did any of you notice her onSunday? Sho is very 
charming indeed.” 

“Do you know whero sho came from?” asked 
Mrs. Everett. ‘“ Vincent isnota common name. 1 
should think her family good.” 

“T have a fancy that she has travelled nearly all 
her life. She has no near relatives. We must 
make hor feel quite at home among us, She is 
liclined to be friendly and cordial.’’ 

They all promised. Mrs. Wray went on to de- 
scribe the alterations and new appointments of the 
house and the pleasure they might naturally look 
forward to with so charming a person, 

But Mrs. Wray had no daughters to conflict with 
any liking she might take. 

Mrs. Hamilton rose to go and said her adieux 
gracefully. ° 

“Mamma,” Nora began, when they had gained 
the street, ‘‘let us go and call on Miss Vincent. 
To-morrow the Rayuors are coming, you know, and 
it may rain and——” 

** You are anxious to see her, Nora,” with a good- 
humoured smile. ‘* Well, 1 do not mind.” 

They turned into Maple Placvu. The lawn had 
been raised and sodded anew, clumps of shrubbery 
set out, flower beds cut, the small porch transformed 
into a most hospitable one. 

Mrs. Gracio ushered them into the drawing-room 
with the simple announcement: 

* Mrs. and Miss Hamilton.” 

Miss Vincent came forward with a lovely blend- 
ing of grace, dignity and cordiality in her mannor. 
She was not any prettier than she had boen in 
church, but showed to a much better advautage. 
On this occasion ber dress was black silk also, 
demi-train, her laces some beautiful appliqué. A 
handsome hand she cortainly possessed. Her 
amethysts were exceedingly pure and in brilliant 
setting. 

Lhe furniture of the room was well chosen and 
harmonious, displaying none of that formality so 
often seen in newly arranged rooms. Here a group 
of chairs, as if some one had just been talking, an 
easy-chair in front of an easel, on which was a fine 
display of photographs, two or three small tables, 
with albums or books of engravings, the piano open, 
and everything as cozy as if she had lived there for 
ears. 

She took them out to the conservatory presently. 
All her flowers had not come, 








hind her stood Gertrude, eightecn, Beasie, sixteen, 


te ea together, aud came back about a year 
ago.”’ 

“Why, how odd,” laughed Nora. “I like ro- 
mauces to bappeu 10 ceal ify. Was your uucle 


“Queer, do you mean? Yes, indeed. Thereisa 
story current that he was crosavd in love when 
young. Fhe Vincents somehow seem unlucky in 
love affairs, and iargely given tocelibacy. He led 
a very secluded life, which I hope not to do. I 
want to wake as many people happy yn his money 
asican. I should like you to come over every day 
and enjoy whatever pleases you.”’ . 
She held out her hand frankly to Nora, Laugh if 
you will at presentiments or sudden fancies, but 
Miss Vincent felt that she and Miss Nora Hamilton 
were to be drawn together, to share sume work and 
some pain, perhaps, that neither dreamed of now. 
The sweet young face won her fancy too. Youth 
has a subtle charm when it is slipping fast away, 
just as we cling to summer and linger in sunny 
fields as antumn apprvaches. 

“Oh, may 1?” said Nora, in a tone of delight, 
and with eyes that were luminous with pleasure. 
“Yes, lam quite a stranger in a strange land, 
you see, and I shall feel grateful for the sight of a 
friendly face, Gerald Massey, is it not, says we 
may all bring a little love to mend the world? And 
it seems to me thatif any person has any gilt or 
grace, or possession that can make avy human soul 
better or wiser it is his or her duty to bring it to 
the feast and share with others,”’ 

* You are very generous, Miss Vincent.”’ 
“AmI?” and she smiled with a half-sad, half- 
sweet radiance. ‘ Notaltogether though, I do ex- 
pect something back. If you will come over here 
and take pleasure in my books and pictures [ shall 
expect to enjoy your youth and sweetness,” 

Nora blushed and laughed with a charming touch 
of embarrassment. In her heart she thought “I 
shall love Miss Vincent dearly if she will only al- 
low me to.” 

** We are making an unpardonably long call,”’ de- 
clared Mrs, Hamilton, “ but we shall hope to have 
you return it soon. You will find many nice people 
in Fairmeadows, I think. It is quaint and a little 
old-fashioned perhaps, but there is good old bl 
refinement, and cultivation in the town.” 

Miss Vincent accepted the invitation cordially. 
**Isn’t she charming ?” began Nora, as soon as 
they were in the street. ‘‘And the house is just 
perfection. She must be very rich.” 

* Aftor all, there is nothinz so remarkable in the 
house except the piano, ‘he carpets are plain 
Brussels and the furniture not very expensive. 
Though of course it is a good deal for a single wo- 


man.” 

**f should like to bein her place. I should not 
mind a bit about not marrying——”’ 
“ But a single woman who sets out to be indepen- 
dent must be rather strong-minded,’’ the mother 
said, in a dry, discouraging tone. “And she 
never has the position or influence that marriage 





“Vilowers are like books and pictures,” she 
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Two days after Miss Vincent drove over in her 


phaeton. 

Would Miss Hamilton go out with her? It was 
such a lovely morning, and she wanted to get ac- 
quainted with the prettiest drives and the most re- 
warkable points. 

Nora was only foo happy. She looked fairer than 
ever in her gray and lavender, with a pale pink tie 
at her throat. 

Miss Vincent studied her critically first—she was 
an artist—and ina womanly fashion afterwards. 
Fifteen years ago she had hoped tobe married. To 
this end she had worked and planned and dreamed. 
Nothing had come of it. But if, instead, there had 
been home and children, daughters to grow up into 
fair girlhood—and at that moment the lack and loss 
of her life struck against her heart with a sharp, 
bitter pang. How could she comfort herself with the 
daughters of happier women? And yet that was 
all left to her now. No later fancy ever could be 
what that young love was. Was she foolish in her 
constancy? She half thought so to-day, envying 
the mother of Nora Hamilton. 

“What a handsome horse!’’ said Nora, pre- 
sently. ‘‘And he seems so gentle with all his 
spirit,” 

* He has been finely trained. Yes, he is a hand- 
some fellow, dear old Sultan. I bought him last 
winter. Would you like to drive ?”’ 

Nora was delighted. It was a soft spring day 
with a hazy under warp of cloud that drifted over 
the sun now and then, the air was sweet with 

oung grass and violets, growing pines, spicy hem- 
ocks, and swelling buds—the tenderness of spring, 
the newness that is always youth again, the in- 
definable and almost pathetic charm that touches 
the heart. 

They talked and then were silent, these two 
women, 

Both felt so wonderfully at ease with the other. 
{t seemed to Miss Vincent that she must have 
known Nora before, in some other life, maybe, and 
she smiled to herself. 

She took Nora home to lunch. They had the 
coziest little table, the daintiest china and silver 
and Mrs. Gracie served with the utmost ease an 
dignity. Indeed, she too was a lady, and Nora 
wondered how this odd sort of relation had been 
brought about. 

Afterward they went at the books and pictures. 
Then it came out that Miss Vincent painted. 

“Yes, would you like to go up to my studio?” 


“Oh, if you would allow me to?” the cager eyes 
all aglow. 
What was therein these eyes that should call 


ap the other eyes of brown? This gaicty was 
unlike the other gravity, and yet some lingering 
sweetness, some touch of grace connected them. 
How odd it was! Once the likeness would have 
pained her sorely, now she. clung to it in ashy, 
half-hidden way. 

“ For L am getting to be quite old,’’ she thought, 
‘and I can afford to love a young girl. No need to 
hoard my affection now.” 

The studio was at the head of the hall over the 
conservatory and thus quite hidden from the 
strect. 

Between this and the next house there was a 
great apple tree, pink with a .wealth of buds. A 
pretty chintz-covered lounge, two capacious easy- 
chairs, two or three of bamboo and cane, brackets 
and vases of flowers, and two easels, one with a 
half-done water-colour. 

** How just royal it would be to have a ius!’ 
the young girl exclaimed, enthusiastically, “ And 
you have painted ever so much, I daresay. Are 
many of the pictures downstairs yours ?” 

* Several. A few have been exchanges, some 
gifts, and the finest of them bought at a great bar- 
gain, One often mects with such an opportunity 
abroad, especially if one is in the business, But I 
was not as rich then as [am now, or I might have 
had more.” 

**T wish I could learn,”’ said Norah, with a look 
of longing in the tender blue eyes. 

**Can you not? I should be happy to assist yon. 
Indeed I do not know what I shall do with all my 
time unless I adopt a few children.” 

“No, I could not learn,” and the eyes filled with 
tears now. ‘‘I never could draw a decent flower 
at school. I haven’t a bit of genius of any kind, 
I sing a little, and that is all, What am I good for, 
Miss Vincent ?’’ 

** Oh, I do not believe you are quite helpless,”’ 

** Well, I am not exactly ignorant. I can keep 
house and cook quite well, and desserts are my 
speciality. Then I can crochet, make skeleton 
leaves, phantom baskets, and air castles. I can 
love and appreciate and value, even if [ cannot 
write a book or paint a pictare. I believe I am just 
a home girl.” 

* Something not to be despised in these evil days,” 
returned Miss Vincent. The kind of girl who will 
pee excellent wife and mother, she thought to 
Verself. 





Then Nora begged her to tell about Florence and 
Rome, and many pretty bits of artist life came out. 

They drew nearer together with every word. 

Before Nora went away they had some singing. 
Her voice was a sweet but not very strong girlish 
soprano, while Miss Vincent’s was a most pathetic 
contralto, deep and fervent. 

“You must come over two or three times a week 
for a good practice,” she said. “ We have found 
something that we can do ther.” Then they 
kissed a good-bye, Nora half frightened to think 
she had ventured upon such a familiarity. 

Miss Vincent soon became a favourite at Fair- 
meadows. She gave generously to church purposes 
and interfered with no one’s projects, wanted no 
offices, and no one’s husband had to see her home. 
Matthew Kinney lived in the house, and was always 
ready with the phaeton and Sultan. She gave a 
charming tea-party for the elders, and a gayer one 
with dancing for the young —- She had evi- 
dently settled herself in a single woman’s groove, so 
they could all accept cordially and fear not. 

In the meanwhile at Meadow Beach the hotels 
and cottages were filling. Young men began to 
ramble around in picturesque nooks, or drive by 
leisurely. Boating parties were made up. And 
one afternoon, as Nora, in a stylish hat and most 
becoming costume, was driving Sultan slowly 
a the beach, a bright colour flashed to her 
c . 
A gentleman made a slight gesture, and she 
checked Sultan. 

“Oh, Mr. Garth!’ 

“Tam delighted to meet you. I only came last 
night. I ought to have been elsewhere, but some- 
how I was drawn hither.” 

“Mr. Garth, my very dear friend, Miss Vin- 
cent. I want you to know her well, for she is an 
artist.” . 

‘* Ts she staying with you ?” he asked, eagerly. 

“ Oh, nos she lives at Fairmeadows, I stay with 
her, rather ;’’ and Nora laughed gaily. 

*T should be most happy to have the privilege 
of an acquaintance. But I have come down to work 
—honestly, Miss Hamilton. Oh, by-the-bye, do you 
remember the sunset off Rock Point,’’ 

**That I said was so fine? IndeedI do.” 

“T sold it fora bargain, and have an order for a 
companion picture. You must help mo choose the 
subject and the scene. Indeed, I have so much to 
tell you. When may I come over? Would you be 
disengaged to-morrow morning ?”’ 

ity Yos.’”’ 

There was:a little chat between him and Miss 
Vincent thon, ending with a cordial invitation. 

He watched them as they drove on. 

* What a fine face!” he thought, “and whata 
splendid pose. She might sit for a queen. Sucha 
woman would be worth painting. What a lovely 
complexion that little Hamilton has! I used to 
think last summer—bnut that was all nonsense! I 
must go abroad before any such event. Miss 
Vincent and an artist! Well, I shall find out all 
about her to-morrow.” 

The two ladies wound slowly along, now and then 
nodding toa friend. There was a bright colour in 
Nora’s cheeks and a happy light shone in her eyes. 
She was wondering what had brought back Lawrence 
Garth. Merely the picture? 

It had been almost an episode in Nora Hamil- 
ton’s life, that idyl of the past summer. She liked 
Mr. Garth so much. Some of the young men had 
flirted openly, but he seemed to hold himself above 
such practices. Nora had felt the more flattered 
by his attentions to her, but she knew they were 
merely friendly. She honoured him for his manly 
reticence. So she had shut in her heart a little 
“might have been,” and not rendered herself 
seriously unhappy. But now? 

She woke from her dream witha short, bright 
laugh. 

“How stupid I.am!”’ she exclaimed. “I am 
getting quite pensive.” 

“Tt is such a lovely, dreamy afternoon that one 
can afford to be silent. I should like to hear about 
Mr. Garth, though, if you like to talk.” 

“Then you shall hear all I know, though it is not 
much.” And she went on to tell about the water- 
party when they had first met, and the pictures he 
had begun, the strolls they had taken to exquisitely 
lovely nooks. 

“There is a great deal here for an artist,” said 
Miss Vincent. ‘ And so he has come back again.” 

“‘To paint a companion picture.” 

A little flutter of colour made its appearance on 
her cheek. 

Was that all? 

Mr. Garth made along call on Nora the next morn- 
ing and she was very enthusiastic about her friend— 
so long indeed that he accepted an invitation to stay 
to lunch, coupled with a promise of a call on Miss 
Vincent, 

When Nora ran upstairs to put on her hat 
Gertrude entered the room. Already the worldly- 
wise maiden was forecasting the future. If Nora 


could marry, her chances would be doubled; 
mamma had said so. 

“It seems to me, Nora,”’ she began, gravely, 
“that you are not over-prudent in praising Miss 
Vincent to extremes. Miss Everett was saying to 
mamma only yesterday that Miss Vincent seemed 
very anxious to keep young company, and make 
herself attractive to young people.” 

“She is attractive. Why, Gerty, she seems to me 
like a sister only a very little older, and it is 
natural she should like young people. She is always 
ne. something pleasant and entertaining for 

em.” 

“Fanny Cameron said she could pass for thirty 
easily. And woman do marry men younger than 
themselves, though I never should. But I[ do not 
know that I should insist upon all my gentlemen 
friends admiring her.” 

“What nonsense, Gertrude; besides, it is mean 
and selfish.” 

“Oh, very well!’? said Gertrude, and flounced out 
of the room. 

There had, it is trne, been some comments made 
on Miss Vincent’s fondness for young company. 
While it was only young ladies that had been taken 
under her wing no one was aggrieved. But she had 
grown younger and pretticr, every one said, and 
when they found a gentleman driving her phacton, 
or singing duets with her, their motherly hearts 
began to tremble. Was it strange that she, witha 
large, motherly instinct, should interest hersclf in 
these boys and girls? She had gone so far past 
them in thought and feeling that she could not have 
dreamed of being misinterproted. 

A pleasant walk it was through shady streets to 
Miss Vincent's. She was glad to see thom, too ; 
made Nora lay aside her hat, and had some lemon 
cream broughtin. ‘They talked of the day and the 
news, then music and art, and wero invited to the 
studio. 

Lawrence Garth was cight-and-twenty, medium 
height aud good-looking, without being exactly 
handsome. He possossed a fine, intolligent face, a 
manly, cultivated air, a purpose to life, and a 
vigorous will to execute it. He had worked his way 
80 far through difliculties, but he was winning fame 
slowly. However, he was not discouraged. He: 
had reached a point where his income was com- 
paratively good, so he could work moro at his 
ease. 

Miss@Wincent talked frankly of life abroad, people 
whom she had met and known, and the afternoon 
slipped away on wings. 

“It has been so delightful,’ he said, “that! 
must beg you to let me come again. Did not Miss 
Hamilton say you both sang together? Can I not 
come and listen some evening ?”’ 

** We shall bo happy to entertain you—Nora and 
I,” she answered, with her sweet smile. 

* What a charming woman,’ he said to Nora, 
when they had started homeward. ‘‘[am deeply 
indebted for so delightful an acquaintance. You 
certainly did not over-praise.”’ 

Nora smiled from a happy heart. She was not 
selfish nor jealous by nature. 

There was quite an inilux of young men this 
summer, and the maidens from Fairmeadows were 
in special demand. Nora numbered several ad- 
mircrs, and Gertrade was made happy now and then 
by the excess of attention falling to her. It war 
a bright, enjoyable summer, and redounded to the 
credit of Meadow Beach; but my chief interest is 
with Nora and Lawrence Garth. 

Never did three people play more innocently at 
cross-purposes. Agatha Vincent had had her little 
romance, as I[ told you, and now she was interested 
in other people’s romances. It was like reading an 
entertaining book, or a little, perhaps, like writing 
one. She could plan and draw these young people 
together ; she could ask Nora to tea when Mr. 
Garth was coming in the evening; she could per. 
suade her to siug the pretty ballads that brought 
out the best points of her voice. 

One night she seated her at the head of the table, 
and made her pour the tea, in a dainty, half-bash- 
ful fashion. ‘They took walks together, and she 
led Nora to tall her best. She felt more free in- 
deed than if she had been Nora’s mother. 

Was it strange that Nora should take all this 
attention for love? She had learned so much about 
him the summer before, remember, and it seemed 
to her as if he had taken up the acquaintance just 
where he laid it down. She saw too the change in 
him, the grace and tenderness, the chivalrous feel- 
ing for all women. He spoke too of an ideal home ;. 
of what men and women might be to each other at 
their highest estate; of the strength, dignity and 
courage on the one side, the trust, love and tender- 
ness on the other. She never asked if it meant 
her; there was no one save her to whom it could 
apply. 

“be for Lawrence Garth, Miss Vincent became 
an embodiment of peerless womanhood to him. 
She was so true, so strong, without the least shade 





of unwomanliness: so auick to receive or trans- 
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late a thought; not above the trifling details of 
everyday life, but, instead of allowing them to 
make her narrow, she giorified and ennobled them. 
‘There had been fancies before in his mind, he d- 
mitted, but this he felt was love. If he could win 
her what might not life be to him ? 

And with all he liked Nora Hamilton wonder- 
fully. She was like a pet sister to him. These 
two women were so charming together. There was 
no ja:ring, no petty jealousies. 

Miss Vincent took the lead to be sure, as only 
the highest and finest of women could, and so set 
off Nora that she was like the choice blossom im a 
parterre. 

There were sharper eyes watching them, however. 
Miss Gertrude was wiser than these children of 
light. When her admirer grew warm she led him 
skilfully onward. To the summer harvest would 
follow a winter famine of young men, so it was 
not the part of prudence to allow this opportunity 
to slip, especially as she did admire Arthur Dins- 
more. She understood intuitively the auspicious 
moment, and drew in her matrimonial net with its 
golden harvest, 

Goiug back to the beach that night, young 
Dinsmore wondered a littie how it had all happened. 
He was a clerk in a good commercial house, and 
eould afford to marry. 

“I should have done it sooner or later,” he 
mused, “ Sheis a sweet, pretty girl, and of good 
family, though! did not mean togive up my liberty 
80 soon.”’ . 

Gertrude told her mother the next morning. 

Eighteen and engaged, a delightful alliteration. 

“My dear girl!’ and her mother kissed her. 
**So you have distanced Nora after all. I thonght 
Ishonild be called upon to. congratulate her the 
first.” 

Gertrude shrugged her plump:shoulders. 

“T wouldn’t have itif 1 was Nora. He should 
come to the point.” 

Mrs. Hamilton undertook to advise Nora gently, 
aud Nora, loving Lawrence Garth, saw the foree.of 
what her mother said as to, opportunities, but 
denied indignantly that Miss. Vincent had any 
designs. The result was that when he called to ask 
Nora to go over to Lotus Lodge, as they had 
christcned the cottage, she found some excuse. 

“ Well,” ho said, presently, ‘‘I must goover. I 
want to do a little on that sunset. Why, do you 
realize where this summer as gone? ‘Thqe never 
was one quite so enalanting tome. Come, you had 
better go.” 

Bat Nora was firm, 

* Well, good-bye. You remember wo are going 
te drive to Dudley Woods to-morrow morning. Will 
you be ready if we come after you?” 

The “we” gave Nora a,shavp pang, 

‘Say about nine. il tedl Miss Vincent.” 

Nora made a great effort. 

* Are you going to stay—all:the evening?” 

“No. I must be at, the hotel at eight. I have 
two portraits under way. You and Miss Vincent 
must come over and see them, My queen of the 
roses seems destined to bring me fame and fortune, 
Adieu. Will you not come?” 

She turned away with tears in her eyes. Then she 
ran to her own roum and shut the door. 

“Oh, he will not miss meat. all !”’ she sobbed, 
softly. ‘‘ Miss Vincent is so fascinating, and he 
will have her—all to himself, Dves he love me, 1 
wonder.” 

“What can have happened to Nora?” Lawrence 
questioned of himself. ‘‘A croquet party, maybe; 
I daresay she does sometimes get tired of our art 
enthusiasms. Yet what asweet nature the child 
has. She will make a celigitful wife forsome man, 
mueh better than that sharp-eyed Gertrude with 
her pretty doll’s face.” 

After that he scarcely missed Nora. Miss Vin: 
eent sent him back home in her phaeton. 

Nora went with them the next moraing to Dudley 
Woods, but she was not in her usual spirits. Miss 
Vincent insisted upon taking her to Lotus Lodge 
for the rest of the day, but she pleaded headache, 
and begged to be left at their gate. ‘he two drove 


on. 

“It’s just as I told you!” exclaimed Gertrude, 
engrily. “That woman is bound to have Lawrence 
Garth,and itisashame! She has had her young 
days ; why can’t she stand aside and give the next 
generation a chance? Nora, you have been foolish! 
He did like you.”’ 

“If he loves ber, lejhim take her!” Nora said, 
hanghtily. 

“ Btt 1 really did hope Nora would be married the 
first,’’ their mother said. “ For in suci a case as 
this the eldest girl is apt to hang on so long.’’ 

“‘ Mother, do you think that,marriage is the great 
end and aim of a woman’s life?” asked Nora, with 
a sudden proud strength. “Ihave learned that 

from Miss Vincent at least—that a single 
woman can make for herself interests, and be 
happy—— 

* Lecture, preach or paint,” interrupted Ger- 





trude, with a laugh. “See how beautifully your 
Miss Vincent practises her creed—makes desperate 
love to the first eligible man she meets. And you 
have played into her hands straight through.” 

“T should not want any man to choose me unless 
he loved me first and best,’”’ replicd Nora; and, un- 
able to listen to any more, she ran out in the garden 
to cool her throbbing temples. 

A friend came to speada month with Miss Vin- 
eent, 30 Nora’s defection was the less noticeable. 
But something had happened between them, Miss 
Vincent felt, and her eyes were being opened to 
another fact that se surprised her at first that she 
could hardly eredit it. biad she been mistaken in 
Lawrence Garth’s preference ? 

Twice she called, and Nora was out. Gertrude’s 
engagements was absorbing, of course! But she left 
a note that she fancied would bring the young girl 
to her side, 

Nora could not resist it. She was forlornly 
miserable without either friend or lever. 

Miss Vincent had asked her over to tea, but as 
Gertrude had invited company she thought she 
would go early in the afternoon and make.a call. 

s. Gracie was ing herself im at: the hall- 
door. Miss Vincent was not to be found in library 
or studio. 

“I think she must be in the summer-honse read- 
ing,’’ said Mrs. Gracie. 

*T will run out,” responded Nora. 

She was in the summer-house, but not alone. 
Lawrence Garth was pleading his suit.in.a moat im, 
passioned manner. : 

Nora turned faint and cold, although the August 
sunshine was intense. The shrubbery danced be 
fore her eyes, the cloudless sky was heavy: with 
shadows, 

She. dragged herself back to the, house, and satin 
the back porch until she could command herself. 

** Mrs. Gracie,”’ sho said to that lady in the hall, 
“Miss. Vincent is engaged, I see,, Will you please 
not mention my having been here? I will senda 
note.alitile later. She asked me-to.tea, but 1 gould 
not come.to-day. Please promise,” 

‘To be, sure, my dear. But you are not well,”’ 
she said, studying: the girl's pule-face and agitated 
manuer. 

“I harried in walking. Good-bye., Be, sure: to 
remember,” and she flitted away. 

Half an hour later Miss Vineent entered’ the 
a og alone. Just before tea came Miss Hamilton's 
note, 

“Ts there some fate in it?’’ Miss Vincent,said'to 
herself, in a curious mood, : 

She met Nora coming out ef church on Sunday. 

‘**My dear child,’’ she said, in, her kindly tone, 
“have you been ill? Why doyou net come to see 
me, or shall l try isa third timae’’ 

“We have been--so. much, engaged,’’ she, mur- 
mured, ‘ The dissipation tells. an me, pernaps,,’ 

“T must come in and congratulate Miss Gertra 
Let me. see-—Tuesday mormng—will you be at 
home? ‘elk your sister, please, And now will yuu 
not drive over with me?” 

There was to be company to.dianeron Tuesday. 

Miss Vincent felt that there was something pocu- 
liar in the atmosphere at the Hamilteus. Con- 
scious of no wrong, she was. stately. aud gracious, 
but held herself a trifle above them,as if it. were 
they who were.giving the offence, , 

Meadow Beach began to be shorn of its gaicties, 
One last grand ball called out all:the young people, 
and closed the season. 
on Was ® short farewell note from Lawrence 

arth. 

“I did your bidding,” it said, “ and received only 
insult for my pains, I wondesed. thas I had ever 
eared for Nora, Hamilton. As you will not let me 
visit you until Christmas I shall work hard and 
think of you, striving torender myself more. worthy 
of some woman in the future, who will not be Miss 
Hamilton.” 

Somehow Miss Vincent fell from her pedestal. in 
Fairmeadows. She was no longer prime favourite. 
They came to her for subscriptious, to be sure, and 
she was asked to tea-parties in a. rather cool way, 
but the life and joy and welcome were wanting. 
She missed Nora so much. Sho wondered how she 
had come to love the girl so dearly. Why had she 
refused Lawrence Garth, when she must have loved 
him? Miss Vincent knew that. 

She went to London for a month.and while there 
saw LawrenceGarth, His pictures had been very 
much admired. 

** Weil,” he said, as he was spending the evening 
with her in her hotel parlour, “ I have not changed 
my mind. My young man’s fancy,as, you termed 
it, is likely to prove a true and lasing regard. Can 
you not be satisfied ?” 

Agatha Vincent looked at him until the tears 
came into her eyes. For a brief moment she was 
tempted. The years of loneliness to come stared 
her in the face, and she was uot so old but that 
love was still sweet. ; 

“Oh, Lawrence,’ she said,.“apo you going to 





put by the splendid friendship we might have for 
the sake of this wild dream? I do not doabt your 
love for me; I even think I might marry, and be 
as happy a8 most younger wives; but you force 
me to say those cruel words again—I cannot love 
you in that manner. The something that gives 
love its glow and hope and strength has died out 
in my soul. You are worthy of a woman's first 
and best affection, of the sweetness and fervour of 
her youth, and for both of our sakes I must not do 
this wrong. Indeed, I mighttire of bond befave 
you. Let me be a sister to you, therefure, stand- 
ing ready always to welcome the now love—the 
wife that you will one day win.” 

Ha shook his head. 

“Remember,” he replied, “that my disappoint 
ment was in one-sense double.” 

“ Lawrence, could you tell me what happened 
ne too much pain to your 
ge J 

His face gloomed over, and his lip curled a litthe 
scornfully. 

“She rejected me because—beeause I had:pro 
posed to you. What yow had lft she would not 
— think those were her words ;’’ and ho flushed 

eeply. 

“ Did you tell her ?” 

“I? No! But I did say, afterward, that Iheld 
it a greater honour to be rojeeted by you than-ac 
cepted mj ind other woman.’”’ 

“Oh, Lawrence, foolish child! Bat how could 
she have learned it?” 

“ Guessed, perhaps, and hit the mark. You sce 
she could not have loved me.”* rt 

“Your proposal to me, of’ which she seomed to 
be unaccountably aware, may have oceasioned a 
doubt in her mindas to the genuineness of your 
feelings towards herself. But she may have loved 
you nevertheless.” 

16 Eeould think so Ewonld seizo on the first 
auspicious ¢ ion to renew my proposal.’* 

“ With tho knowledge of character and thoughts 
which onr friendship has produeed J cannot enter- 
tain the smallest doubt of it.’* 

“ Thon I will leave to time and circumstances the 
solution of the difficulty. Meanwhile, [ feel sure 
that I may rely upon yourgood offices for assistance 
and hints as to the moat favourable moment'tor my 
reappearance.” 

Ou Miss Vincont’s return to Fairmeadows, she 
set herself to achieve the end which Lawrence Garth 
desired. She had am additional incitement thereto 
im the fact that she had amwittingly been. tho 
means of blighting the hopes of her dear young 
pe ere ri mted itself. A casual 

An opportunity soon prese i ‘ cas 
meeting: resulted in Nora’s accepting Miss Vincent's 
invitation to spend the day with-her at her house. 
Miss Vincent thereupon adroitly led the conversation 
to the subject of Lawrence Garth,.and, frankly avow+ 
ing that she suspected the shadow. which had evi- 
dently falien upom her young friend was connected 
with him, sho ionately proferrsd her sympathy 
and counsel to such purpose that Nora was com- 
plotely overpowered, 

Nora kissed. the hand she was holding, and un- 
wittingly a tear dropped on it. 

“Dear,” said the voice, softer and sweeter than 
bofore, * what have I done to lose your confidence ? 
Why can we not be friends, as we were last 
summer ?” 

Ob, Miss Vineent!” and then Nora was sobbing 
in her arms. “I don’t deserve this kindnoss. I 
believe I have almost hated you, and you never can 
forgive that ?” 

“T should hardly be able, for I am quiek-tem- 
pered and resentful, Nora; but [ think there has 
been some mistake ur misunderstunding. Can you 
not explain it to me?” 

Poor Nora! Her face was crimson with shame, 
How could she have been so wild, so foolish ? 

“Oh, you must know,” she cried. “ Lawrence 
Garth must have told you what I said. I wonder 
that you care for me at all.”’ 

“Nora, did you guess at’ what you said to him?” 

After many vain beginnings Nora told the whole 





ry. 

At its conclusion Miss Vincent said ; 

“It was partly my fault, but not in the way you 
thought. Nora, I never dreamed of his caring for 
mein that way. I am seven years older than he. 
I wish:you had stayed and heard all the conversa. 
tion. I said be had acted unfairly by you; that he 
had led you to believe he loved you, and much more 
of this import.” 

“ He did not love me,” faltered Nora “Could I 
not see? But I need not have been so bitter.’’ 

“Nora, my dear, I will tell you a iittle of my 
own jife. My father was.a chemist, and for ever 
experimenting, He ruinved himself, and when I 
was only fourteen I went to work with a neighbour 
at millinery, It was the only thing I could endure, 
the colours and combinations used to please me so 
much, At nineteen 1 was engaged, and, oh, so 
happy! Jhen a girl friend of mine went to live 
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in the town where my lover resided, and some 
events made me jealous and suspicious. At last 
my lover ceased to write. One day he came, but 


his s' sounded'so improbable, and I was so un- 
reasona 


that we quarrelied. T er four 
none r he married my friend. Only a few 
weeks later my father died, and then, Nora, § found 
my letters and my lover's among some papers. He 
had em. I had thrown away my 
happiz mn it had been brought to my very 
lips. not likely that I shall ever seehim again, 
but £ oot ee ee oo ee ee on 


Misg Vincent to the ond 

laughingly, between some 

waa right, I should want 
And wise 


was 
just fitted to each other. 
happiness 


2 love 
. en 


to her patience | 
to take it from her,’”’ said Mora, | 


LOVE'S PERILS... — 
CHAPTER VIII. 


de 
tille, i ; 

After the fatal fire of De Lanney’s guards all hope 
of mediation were destroyed, and this fact. wasqwal- 
food walt by aesailants aed defenders, “a 
artillery, and, strengthened by the French guards 
whom nothing could now hold back, the 

poured against the Bastille in two solid eolumas, 
one headed by Hullin, a clockmaker of Geneva 
originally, but now a servant in some nobiefamily ; 
the other by Elie, a soldier of fortune, wearing the 
brilliant uniform of the Queen’s Own, Thus “the 
liveries of servitude guided the people to the 
oombat of liberty.”* 

Still the Bastille appeared impregnable. Of the 
hundreds of shots fi by the assailants only one 
took effect, killing a Swiss fi an embrasure; on tle 
other hand, before the firo’ of the garrison the 
beaiegers were constantly falling, 

The terror of the scene was heightoned by the 
burning of the guard-house and offives, the larid 
flames’ of which flickered with # gliastly light on 
the'stern round towers of the rvyal fortvess. Fighty- 
three were killed and eiglity-eiglit wowaded in the 
ranks‘of \thé people. And still the fortress might 
have held out. Bat the Invalides grow weary of the 
slaughter, Thoy ceased to load and fire, Their 
officers crowded round De Launcy aud begged him 
to capitulate. 

Seated on a gun-catriage, gloomy and despairing, 
his useless sword reposing in ite scabbard, the 
governor listened tothe suggestions iu sullen silence. 

Suddenly he sprang to His fedt, and seizing a 
lighted match rushed to the door of the magazine. 
There were one hundred and’ thirty’ barreis of 
powder, the nearest with the heads knocked out, 

One step farther, and the Bastille, the governor, 
the garrison, the assailants, and one-fourth of Paris 
would have been destroyed. 

Two sergeants sprang forward, dropped their mus- 
hete into their hands, aud presented’ their channelled 

to the heart of the madmen. 
dropped the-match, whiclt was instantly ex- 


next drew a poignard from his breast, but it 
was wrenched from hig grasp, ani he sank down 
Upon'# gun carriage, foiled and despairing. 

The captain of the Swiss guard sought him for 
orders. 

De Launey uttered not « word. 

Then the mercenary saw that it was time to treat 
‘with'tlie besiogers. for already « crasbiuig thunder an- 
thouneed that the French guards'had their ’siége-gung 
in battery. 

He wrote a note which was passed through an em- 
brestre on the pointof a bayouet, and received by 
ope’ of the people, who crossed the ditch on « 


Thé captain of the’ Swiss asked permission to 
— out of the fortress ‘with’ all the houours of 
# consultation was held among the leaders of the 
people, and the terms were wnavimously rejected. 
thé captaiir asked only for their lives, Hulliu 

and Elie promised to protect the. 
The second drawbridge was then loweted—the 
populace poured into the fortress, rending the air 


WS mat now a lain the manner in heer se ing 


with shouts, and firing their muskets in the air. 
They would have massacred the Swiss had they not 
worn a sort of frocks, which caused them to be mis- 
taken for servants or prisoners; they had laid aside 
their arms. 

Some of the Invalides, who were-in uniform, were 
wounded and'tMaltreated. 

And now the Keys of the Bastille were given up 
to the vieters; who rushed through the corridors, 
opening every well door, and embracing the poor vic- 
tims of tyramny whom they restored to light and 


Alas! seme.of them had goue»mad from despair, 
One old mar with a beard reaching to his girdle, in- 


de 
qeived after the health of Louis XV., whom he sup- 
bestill 


posed to and when asked his. name, 

| poplied that he-was Major Immensity, He had 
the game be bere in the world. 

Lorraine had entered the fortress among 

, and mesting one of the turkeys, was 

engeged in the ber gaa >= cell 

opened be found ten, antly at- 

tet him to S & new. 

His celfwas in a remote part 

‘but for Govard, he might have 


Little did. the Chevalier d 
} thus named the husband of Jutte! 

Gerard in-taro wae@bout toask tho name of the 
gentleman wito aditessed him, when he was sun- 
moned to the corridor, and the inflex of the crowd 
prevented their again meeting. Armand joined the 
throng, aud was svou carried without the wails of 
the Bastille, 

Lorraine bad been summoned by Rochefort and 
Villiers, who with Hallia were to form tlie body- 
guard of De Lauvey. They closed round: him, aud 
succeeded, in the mass and press, in getting him out 
of the courtyard unreeognized. Bat the governor 
of the Bastille had too many enemies to pass an~ 
noticed, A prisover pointed hint out, and, amidst 
fearful imprecations and cries of vengeance, a rush 
was made for Lim. 

Hullin and his body-guard made frantio efforts to 
save him; but thoy were torn aside by the ravenous 
multitude, though they struggled btavely to redeem 
their pledge. 

For a moment the gallant, heroiclonder of the 
people lost sight of the governor—the next moment 
the crowd opened—a bleeding, mutilated body lay on 
the pavement, and, brandished high above it on the 
eud of a pile, the head of De Lauvey, the hated 
goveruor of the Bastilfe, was held aloft by « gigantic 
ruffian, 

And thus the liberty of the people was baptized in 
the blood of # noble, 


CHAPTER Ix. 

After the queen had so firmly avowed her resolu- 
tion to remain, nothing remained for the marquis 
but to proceed. 

“My story, sire,” said the marquis, “is briefly 
told. oe Bastille, pressed by rebels, lag capitu- 
lated!’ 

“ Capitulated!”’ cried the queen. “ With its arms 
and munitions and garrison!’ This is treason !’* 

The king said not a word. 

“ The Swiss held out gailautly,” said the marquis, 
“until the Invalides refused to fire any longer on 
the mob.” 

“Oh, my gallant Swiss!” cried the queen. ‘ Yes, 
they would be cut to pieces rather than yield an 
inch of ground. But liow’ could De Launey have 
been faint-hearted ?” 

“De Launey, madam,” said the marquis, “ when 
all hope was gone wished to fire the magazine, and 
blow the defeuders and the assailants to atoms!” 

‘© Would that he had done so!’’ cried the queen, 

* Antoinette!” said Louis, in a tone of reproach. 

‘But where were the French guards, sir?” asked 
the queen, 

“In the ranks of the mob, madam, serving the 
batteries against the royal fortress!” 

“And how many of the canaille—of the mob— 
were there?” asked Marie Antoinette, 

“Fifty thousand, at least, madam—in arms,” 
answered the marquis. 

“Ah! said tle king, roused from his letlargy, 





livedo Proville thine thst he} 





and with something of surprise in his mild eyes; 
“then it was a revolt ?’’ 

“Sire,” said Armand, advanciug, 
revolution !”’ 

The word +fell like a@ thunder-bolt. The king 
shrank back in his chair, and covered his face with 
his hands—the marquis darted an angry glance at 
his younger brother, and the queen sought to wither 
him with a look, for dariug to express such senti- 
ments unasked. Armand, himself, was not proof 
against that royal glance of indiguation, and shrank 
back, blushing at the temerity into which his excite- 
ment had betrayed him. 

Louis roused himself, and glanced from one to the 
other of the group with an air of irresolution. 

“ What is to be done?” he asked. 

“Take thecounsel of a gallant soldier, sire,” said 
the queen, “Parig isin the midst of a revolt, ors 
revolution, a this yeung gentleman will have it,” 


she added, scornfally, oe tell us what 


“it was & 


he would do in this emerge 

“ Yes, yes,” said 
what is to be 

“ Sire,” said the marquis, * Paris las revolted, it is 

But, thank Heaven! your majesty is not at the 

so come te of the capital 

: the woblesse are still true 

sitar sud tho throne. ‘I'hey kuow better 

to shed vn sag in yeath or of 

a of as army 

@ few lours you caw concon- 

ousand mon devoted 


, “speak, marquis, 


the word, awd in forty 
shall fost ia triumph over 


” 
T esonot make wp my mind to slaughter the 
people,” said the king—"* thoy love mo.” 
Love £* exclaimed the guoen. “ Sire! 
what infatuation! They love you, and yet march 
against your fortresses and tzoops! Speak— 
i has become of the gallant De 


ight bours 
ie towers 


“Do not ask me, madam,” said the marquis, with 

@ shudder. 
ucen turned pale as she noted his agitation. 

“De Launcy, madam, is no more,” said the mar- 
quis, gloomily. “ Ilis life was promised him, but he 
fella victim to the ferocity of tho rabble on whose 
attachment his majesty appears to rely, Dragged 
from his protectors, he foll, covered with wounds—~ 
aud—but do not ask me to tell more.” 

“Yes, speak the whole truth,” said the queen, im- 
peratively. 

“Then, madam, bis head, severed froin his bleeds 
ing body, was paraded, a ghastly troply, on the end 
of a pike.” 

** Does your majesty ask more ?”’ cried the queen, 
with flashing eyes—“to arms! to arms!” 

Years, which he could not suppress, stood in thé 
eyes of the unhappy monarch. After a moment’s 
painful silence he turned to the chevalier, 

“This young man lias not spoken,” said he, 
“There is an air of sincerity and intelligence about 
him that pleases me. Speak, chevalier, what thiok 
you of your brotier’s plan?” 

“I disapprove of it entirely,” said Armand, who 
had been burting for au opportunity to be heard. 
“My brother knows less of the people of Paris than 
Ido. A younger son, I have been thrown. more 
among them than he has. And TI affirm, upon my 
own knowledge, that the people of Paris do love your 
majesty. They attribute theirsafférings and wrongs 
to your majosty’s unfaithful servants, and not to the 
ill will of their king. 

“he people of France are patient and long- 
suffering, but they cannot endure for ever, For 
generation after generation they have gone on from 
bad to worse, Ground dowao heavy by taxes, they 
have bowed beneath their burdens, When the 
officers of the law have driven off their cattle, have 
deprived them of their means of tillage, because 
their harvests were insufficient to pay the impost, 
they have said ‘Ab, if the king only kuew this.’ 
Their king! they lave placed him next Heaven 
in their hearts, 

“They love you, sire, still—they pray for you— 
they hope, they trust in you. They hold youia 
their heart of heart, Ah, sire! listen not to those 
who would counsel you to visit them in their misery 
and their despair with fire and sword, Go among 
them—listen to the story of their wrongs, Be to 
them a friend—a father, Your presence is needed av 
Paris—not at the head of a0 army—not with brist- 
ling bayonets and drawn sabres around you, but 
alone—auattended—you life-guard is the heart of 
the nation!” 

“Do not listen to such counsel, sire,” said the 
queen, before Louis could reply, “ This boy would 
push you to your rain. How dare you, sir, counsel 
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his majesty to trust himself in that Maelstrom of 
fiery passions, knowing the events of this day? 
Whence came you, that you give such counsel? Tell 
the king that.’ 

* Alas, sire!’’ said Armand, “ I know too, well the 
wrongs of the people—for I was one of the prisoners 
of the Bastille.” 

** OF the Bastille!” echoed the startled monarch. 

** Ay, sire! Why or wherefore I was incarcerated, 
I know not—but a lettre de cachet consigned me to 
the dungeon, as it bad done many a better man 
before me.”’ 

“TI know something of that matter, sire,”’ said the 
queen, “for it was I that issued that mandate, at the 
request of the Duchess de Preville.” 

“Of my own mother!” exclaimed Armand, aghast. 

“You were accused of conspiring against the 
peace of the realm,”’ said the queen, sternly. 

“The charge was unfounded, madam,” replied the 
young man, “The utmost I have done was to 
sympathize with the sufferings of the people. I 
never counselled or aroused resistance, But here I 
stand—at the mercy of my sovereigu. I sought not 
to avail myself of the freedom afforded me by the 
fall of the Bastille. And now let your majesties 
order my re-arrest, and I abide the royal judgment.” 

“No,” said Louis, nobly. “The sentiments you 
have uttered, your air, aud manner, exonerate you 
fully in my eyes. You are free to go whither you 
list. But, if you are willing to serve me, I will 
this moment give you a commission in your brother's 
regiment.”’ 

Armand bowed low, and expressed his thanks. 

“ But,” said he, “I think I can serve your majesty 
better by exerting what influence I possess among 
the people. Let me go among them and assure them 
of your majesty’s good will. Let me tell the electors 
that your majesty will visit Paris, hear their com- 
plaints, and aid them in their struggle against 
poverty and oppression, Believe me, sire, words of 
love, like oil upon the waters, will quell this tempest 
—while an armed demonstration will rouse the 
citizens to fury—and the very pavements of the 
streets, and the tiles of the roofs will furnish arms 
against your troops. Throw yourself into the revo- 
— and you can control it; oppose it and you are 

ost. 

“Give him no encouragement, sire!” said the 
queen, with flashing eyes. “Make no treaty with 
rebels. Descendant of St. Louis, trust to the keen 
swords and brave hearts of your loyal subjects. 
Listen to no counsels that would lower your dignity.” 

The king made a deprecatory gesture with his 
baud, then, turning to the chevalier, he said: 





[LIBERTY !] 


“Go, young man—tell my good but misguided 
people of Paris that their king loves them, that 
their sufferings afflict his heart, and that he will 
do all in his power to alleviate them.” - 

“ Bid me, sire.”? said the chevalier, “tell them 
also that you will soon be among them—that the 
father of his people will no longer keep aloof from 


hem. 

‘© I will think of that,” said the king, irresolutely. 
“T will think of that.” 

‘‘Heaven grant that you will decide to visit 
Paris!” said the young man. 

He stooped, kneeled before the king, raised his 
hand respectfully to his lips and withdrew. 

“T have acted for the best, Antoinette,” said 
Louis, apologetically, to the queen. 

Marie Antoinette vouchsafed no reply. An 
awkward pause was interrupted by the announce- 
ment of the Count de Clermont. 

An aged man, with a venerable and handsome 
countenance, was ushered into the presence of their 
majesties, He met with a cordial welcome, 

“ I come, sire,’’ said the old nobleman, “ to offer you 
my services.” 

“You are welcome,” said Lonis, ‘We have not 
seen you at court for many years.” 

“ No, sire,” replied the count, “ Years and_in- 
firmities and secret sorrows have kept mo away from 
scenes of festivity and rejoicing. But at this hour, 
when clouds are gathering overhead, it becomes all 
true friends of the throne to rally round it. And 
thus, though I trust that a pacific policy will prevail 
in your councils, I have come to offer you my 
sword, if you need the arm of an old soldier of the 
crown,” 

“We thank you,”’ said the king, “but trust that 
we shall not have occasion for your services, I trust 
that peace will soon be restored to your unbappy 
city. In the meantime, as you are old and feeble, 
perhaps you had better await the result of events 
here, than in that vortex of revolt. Versailles is 
yet a secure refuge for the faithful servants of the 
crown. I shall need your counsel if not your sword, 
If forced to fight, there are youthful arms enough to 
spare us the gray heads of counsel, Adieu, and re- 
member that you are the guest of Louis.” 

He extended his hand to the salute of the old 
nobleman, who retired from his presence. Then, 
taking the hand of the queen, Louis saluted the 
Marquis de Preville gracefully and left the room, As 
their majesties were passing out the queen madea 
private signal to the marquis to remain. 

The latter, left alone, paced the apartment with 
long strides, His heart beat high within his breast. 





He spurned the idea of a pacific solution to the publica 
troubles, His courage rose at the prospect of battle, 
as the trained war-horse exults in the clangour of 
the trumpet sounding the charge, ‘hen, too, the 
marked preference and confidence of the queen, to 
whose party he belonged, inflamed his persoual hopes 
and ambition, He awaited impatiently the return of 
Marie Antoinette, 

In s few moments the door by which she had dis- 
appeared re-opened, and, closing it behind her, she 
advanced to the young soldier, 

“The king is irresolute,” said she; “but I wil} 
inspire him with courage and decision. He must not 
go to Paris except at the head of anarmy, to chastise 
those rebels,” 

“ Ah!” cried the marquis with sparkling eyes, “ if 
we had only your majesty to lead us.” 

The queen smiled. 

“ At least, my counsels may guide you,” she said. 
“You have read that women rule everything, be- 
cause they rule those that govern everything. My 
heart will never fail before the stormiest aspect,.of 
revolt. And tell your brother soldiers that their 
swords shall not rust with my will,” 

“Their swords and hearts are at your service, 
madam,” said the marquis, layiug his band on his, 
sword. 

‘Let me see that loyal sword,’’ said the queem 
“Nay, fear not that the daughter of Maria Theresa 
hesitates to look on a naked sword.” 

The marquis drew his sword from the scabbard, 
and holding it by the blade, presented the hilt to. her 
majesty. 

“It has no sword-knot,” said she. “Stay a 

moment,” And unfastening a white satin ribbon, 
embroidered with gold sprigs,from her neck, she 
tied it with her own fair hands to the grip of the 
sword. 
“Now take the weapon,” said she. ‘Heaven 
grant that our misguided people listen to reason, but 
if they provoke the arbitrament of the sword, their 
blood be on their heads !” 

The marquis received his sword, decorated by the 
hands of the queen, and said: ° 

“This weapon is now sacred in my eyes, and I 
swear that I will never draw in a meaner quarrel 
than the defence of the altar and the throne,” 

Returning the weapon to its scabbard, he kneeled 
down, revereptially kissed the fair hand of the queen, 
and then retired, her most devoted partizan, 

“Go, gallant De Preville,” murmured the Che ype 
“Would that all our subjects were as faithful as 
thou art!’’ ' 

(To be continued.) 
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THE SPIDER AND THE. FLY. 
BY 
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CHARLES GARVICE, 
AUTHOR OF 
“ Only. Country Love,” ‘ The Gipsy Peer,” “ Fickle 
Fortune,” etc,, etc. 
—_o— 
COHAPTER XXI. 
Strategy stands next to bravery in this 
That ‘tis the wise man’s weapon ’gaiust the fool. 
Yet hath strategy two masters, and 
To use most honest weapons. 

For some minutes the two men stared at each 
other in impressive and eloquent silence. 

Then Jem broke the spell by drawing a long 
breath and, with a shudder, wiped the davk drops 
from his pallid forehead and dropped into a chair, 

The captain commenced. to the room and for 
full five minutes strode to and fro with catlike tread, 
his arms folded on. his broad chest, his sleek, in- 
tellectual head bent downwards, with a deep, dark 
frown on his face. 

At last he turned—so enddenly that Jem, whose 
nerves were all unstrung, started—~and said : 

“You have seen something of this—ghost be- 
fore?” 

Jem nodded. 

“It's no use. denyin’ it, capt’n,” groaned Jem, “I 
did, I owns it. But don’t you be wild because I 
didn’t tell. If I'd a@ told you you'd a swore at me 
and said I was drunk ; woulda’t you now? ”’ 

By a nod the captain confessed that he would have 
done 60. 

“And now you've seen it with your own eyes,” 
resumed Jem, with a shudder, “and you can seé 
what’s upset me lately. I can. stand a good deal, 
captain, but when it comes to things o’ that sort I’m 
done.” 

“Tell.me what you saw, tell me everything,” 
said the captain, “I bade you keep me informed of 
everything that went on about the place and to tell 
me everything you saw. Go on and miss nothing.” 

Thus exhorted, Jem opened his trembling lips and 
told the whole of his Penruddie experiences. 

The captain was puzzled. 

He made Jem repeat, word for word, the story of the 
strange and unaccountable proceedings at the “ Blue 
Lion,” and, much to Jem’s disgust, he required him 
to describe the ghost over and over again, 

_ Then the captain lit a cigar and, throwing himself 
into'a cosy chair, pondered heavily, 

At last he sprang to his feet 


rogues mey learn 
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“Jem, I can make nothing of it, neither head nor 
tail, and I shall’not do so to-night. But I will, trust 
nie, I will, if Ihave to say good-bye to sleep for a 
month. ° Iwill unearth this secret and unravel this 
mystery. Go to bed, and, mind, not a word to living 
soul of what. you have seen either ‘to-night or before 
—not a word. But if you see or hear anything, 
however trivial, come to me. A single word may 
help me. Get to bed and forget the ghost if you can 
till to-morrow morning.” 

The captain had stated no more than the truth 
when he confessed his inability to solve the 
problem. 

But he went to bed with his resolution to push his 
schemes forward strengthened by the mysterious 
events of that night, 

“ Ghost or no ghost,” he muttered, as he fell into 
that sleep which ‘he secmed able to command at 
will, ‘John Mildmay’s fortune shall be mine !” 

Notwithstanding the lateness of the hour at which 
he had retired to rest the captain was up early in the 
morning and, with his cleroot in his mouth, strolling 
round the Park, 

It was a beautiful morning and the captain looked 
the picture of careless contentment and indolence as 
he sauntered round the building. 

But his eyes, keen as a hawk’s, were vigilantly 
examining every point, and his feet, with full intent, 
were bearing towards the ruins. 

Whistling his favourite air, he leaped the old fence 
which divided the neatly kept rosary of the modern 
garden from the cold, waste little courtyard of the 
ruined chapel, and, with cautious feet and watchful 
eye, entered’ the broken and crumbling cloisters in 
the search for more evidence of the apparition which 
had so startled him on the preceding evening, 

The grass was thick in the courtyard, the moss 
was deep upon the cloister stones. 

Above him the arches, gray and gnarled, peeped 
out through thick stems of ivy. 

Next the cloisters was the chapel, or what re- 
mained of it. 

The captain stumbled to the middle of it and 
looked up through its roofless height to the sky 


ve. 

In the centre of the facade was the large oriel 
window. 

A portion of the old organ-loft clung to it, and 
was lost on either side in a mass of ruined, moss- 
covered stone, which was the remains,of a flight of 
stono stairs. 

“No one but # ghost,” muttered the captain, 
“could walk along there by means which are ap- 
parent.” 





With an emphatic exclamation he turned his atten. 
tion to the wall next the house, 

Here again the surface was half-hidden by ivy 
and other parasites, 

He fancied that he could distinguish the dark out- 
line of a door, but, by the aid of a small opera-glase 
which he had brought with him, he made out that 
the ivy had grown over it to such an extent that 
egress or exit by it was impossible, 

Puzzled and bewildered, he looked eagerly ronnd 
for more means of exit from the house, but, though he 
searched in pillar and buttress, on pavement and 
tomb, he could discover none. 

At last he sat down on the remains of the old 
tomb, and, with his eyes fixed thoughifully, turned 
the problem this way and that, 

He did not believe in ghosts, and yet if the figure 
he had seen were human and alive how did it reach 
the deserted room ? 

While he pondered a footstep sounded behind 
him—so suddenly that he sprang up and turned face 
to face with Leicester Dodson. 

The meeting was so unexpected that both men 
were, so to speak, off their guard. 

In the captain’s face there was a look of hatred, 
on Leicester Dodson’s suspicion and distrust. 

It was the first time Leicester had seen the cap- 
tain’s face without its mask, and in that moment he 
knew that the man was a villain, 

The captain, for his part, read, as if in a book, that 
suspicion in Leicester's, and inwardly framed an 
awful resolution. 

For a moment only was the face naked, the next 
he had resumed bis mask, and held out his hand. 

“Good morning; you startled me!, This is a 
place for ghostly meetings, and though the hour is 
inappropriate, a little surprise is allowable.” 

All this with a genial smile, 

Leicester just touched the hand and nodded. 

“Ts this your first visit to the ruined chapel 2?” he 
asked, fixing his eyes with undisguised scrutiny upon 
the captain’s. 

“ The very first,” said the captain, with a laugh. 
‘*T am half ashamed to admit it, for they are very 
interesting, and I have heard so many ghostly 
stories and histories concerning them that my 
curiosity has been awakened. Won't you sit 
down 2?” 

Leicester declined the invitation by a gesture, but 
stood with one knee on the tomb and his eyes still, 
fixed on the captain’s face, 

The scar side was toward him, and though it 
had a smile upon it it was not pleasant to look 
at. 
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“T am glad I met you this morning, and so early, 
Captain Murpoint,” he said, in his grave, clear 
voice, “for 1 have some unpleasant information for 

” 


“Indeed!” said tho captain, glancing up at his 
face fora moment, then raising the o -glass to 
“Indeed, 1am sorry for that. Of what 


“It concerns your man,” said Leigester “end I 
call it unpleasant because it is oe to dis- 
cover thata servant whom one bag ia not 
trustworthy.” 

The captain brought the glass dowm on eee 
grave. yr 

“Do you mean Starling ?” 

“ Yes,” said Leicester, “if that i¢hianame. Mey” 
Task if you have had him long?” 

‘* Years,” replied the captain. 

‘For I found him esvesdroppiag mene the Taurels 
by the terrace last night,” 

“Nol” exclaimed the an a look of 
shocked indignation, * 

Leicester watehed the face well, audsaw that the 


ecar had whitened y. 
“Did he set tim ?” Rethenght, “or amd 
a | caught him fmthe act,” 
him,” suid the captain, 


suspicious 
i “Zameorry to sep that I 
did strike him. though 1 think i may 
rove @ 
“ hs lla the 4 with — 7 
pleasure, discharge is morning! 1’ 
pack hime@! Pil." 
Leicester, mea ef the world andacute as he was, 
deceived, 


"So well simulated were the ipdignaticn and dlagust 


that a eer were eet at rest. 

“* Well,” besaid,“1 hope you will not do that 
There may be something to extenuate ; ypu have uot 
beard his sidwef the story. He may kege been 
drunk, thoughbe did not look like it,” 

“And if he were that is vory littleexcuse for 
bim,” said the captain, “that is, if he-were really 
listening; he may have—and I only suggest 
it—he may have wandered out there and fallen 
asleep ; it was 9 warin night, and jt is just possible.” 

“Tt is,” said Leicester; ‘so I hope you will not 
discharge him for this offence. Perhaps I should 
not have meutioned it after taking his punishment io 
my own hands; but it would not have been the 
thing to allow you to remain in ignorance.” 

“Oh, no, not at all; and I am extremely obliged,” 
eaid the captain, “Drunk or not, he shall go. 
could not have @ fellow about me whom I could not 
implicitly trust. I am so simple and unsuspicious, 
and, I may say, as cayeless as a child; and a man who 
would do that sort of thing—drunk or not—is not 
the man for me.” 

“Well,” said Leicester, “you must do as you 
think fit; yet I hope you will let the man plead his 
defence, There are two sides to everything.” 

The captain shook his head angrily, 

“No; he shall go, the rogue,” he said, and as he 
spoke he rose, with a light in bis eyes which would 
bave proclaimed to any one who knew him that he 
had scored a point in his game. “No; he shall go, 
rest assured. I would not keep him for the world 
after what you have told me, Are you going on to 
the Park ?” 

“No,” said Leicester, “if you will make my excuses. 
Good morning.” 

“Good morning,”’ said the captain, and he shook 
wands impessively, looking after Leicester’s tall, 
etalwart figure as it passed under the ruined arches 
with a pleagant smile. 

“Qh, yes, he shall go, Mr. Dodson, and all the 
world sha!l kuow that Captain Murpoint discharged 
his man Jem at the instigation of Mr. Leicester 
Dodson !” 

With a emiling countenance and a plotting brain 
he returned to the house. 

Inthe breakfast-room le joined Violet. 

She wae standing by the window talking to her 

t canary. 

The light fell on her face and showed it to be pale 
and triste, 

“ Boon awake all night,” thought the astute captain. 
“Very impressionable this morning, I'll try her.” 

So aloud he said; 

“Good morning, Miss Violet. You look as fresh 
«@ your pamesakes. Up early too!’ 

“ Yes,” said Violet, giving him her hand, which 
he felt was hot and feverish. “ Auntie is not down 
yet; she is rather tired. We are not to wait.” 

“Early rising seems the order of the day,” said 
the captain. ‘1 met Leicester Dodson this morning.” 

Violet started most perceptibly, and her hand, 
Which rested on the top of the urn, trembled. 





“dir. Dodson ?"’ she said. 


“Yes,” said the captain; “I was meditating, like 
Macaulay’s New Zealander, among the ruins, and he 
quite startled me. He brought me unpleasant news.” 

‘* Unpleasant news!’’ said Violet, with an increased 
paleness; as the captain had surmised, she was im- 
pressionable this morning, and sugeeptible to the 
slightest emotion, 


“Yes,” said the captain, gravely, “Oh, hore is] 


Mra. Mildmay. My dear madam, I you are pot 
too exhausted. Here is your chair, and here is a eap 
of coffee,” wy 
“Thank you,” said Mrs. Mildmay. “What were 
you saying—bad news? I hope-not,” 
“Not very bad common ieee said the cap 
and he told them the per ort of Leicester's co 
nication, concluding: “Of course 1 shall disc 
the fellow, aud at once. Inebriation ig a thing 
ceu’t overlook, and # man who would spy abows aud 
ere ‘otie 
* Poor fellow!’ iolet, always ready 
ne the unfortunate, * Perhape he wasonly 
wie abook his 


head. ; 
” he aid,” an@ilook owes my 


wubjeot sud broakiast jpro- | 


Towards its termination he 


Jem,"te seid, “don’t 


~ 
— Sea ieee T have 
eee 


Jem started and turned pale, 

“Not really, you stupid fellowf only in pretempee. 
Leicester Dodson "—at that name ei scowled— 
‘Leicester Dodson has made formal complaint and 
I cannot do anything else but get rid of you. I shall 
blackguard ‘you well aud pack youeff before all the 
servant Of course you won’t leave the village and 
equally of course I will continue you your salary to 
enable you to keep there. What you must doiigoto 
take ® room at inn — say, you sre going to 
enjoy yourself on. the savings of, your salary.’’ 
Jem grinned and the captain amiled ia, company. 
“On your acoumulated earnings., Them get -thiek 
with tue fishermen. You ean heng sbout and pick 
up pleaty, and perhapssolve the problem. Who knows,” 
he muttered, ‘this ghost business may have somea- 
thing dark aud deep atthe besttom of it, You wader. 
stand, Jem?” he coutinued,, “Dom's, leave thei 
lage and don’t offer to speak to me if you meetima; 
I will arrange when and how weare to meet. Hush ! 
I hear some one coming, Open the deor.” 

Jem obeyed in a bewildered and amazed atyleand 
the captain commenced the farce, 

‘Don’t speak to me, you. uagrateful, seoundres |’ 
he exclaimed, raising his voice and throwing as much 
auger into itas he could simulate “I have trusted 
you and you have deceived me, Pack up your traps 
and leave the premises! . If I find. you on them half 
an hour from this I'l] horsewhip you! Don’t auawer 
me, you impudent vagabond! You were caught 
drunk and eavesdropping by Mv. Leicester. Dodson. 
That’s enough for me, aud L discharge you!” 

By this time @ small crowd of servants were 
collected in the hall, listeningia mingled curiosity 
and awe. 

The captain knew that the breakfast-room door 
was open. and that Violet aud Mra, Mildmay could 
hear a'so, 

“You are an ungrateful rascal,” be continued, 
wrathfully, as if ia anewer to some) remark of Jom’s, 
“and I will have no more todo with you. Hold your 
tongue and get out of my sight as soon ag possible or 
I shall be tempted to give you another thrashing to 
keep company with Mr. Dodgon’s!” 

Then Jem, who bad been hastily cramming hisifew 
articles of wearing apparel inte a small: hand-bag; 
made his appearance upon the landing, the captain at 
his heels, very red in the face and apparently im 
furious passion, 

The servants flitted back through *he hall and 


peeped out of the doorway, andJem with a hang~ 


dog look slouched between them, into the open air. 
With the same sullen countenance and obstinate: 
silence he slouched dowa. the hill, and in halfamhour 
every soul in the village knew that Leicester Dodsom 
had got: Mr. Starling discharged from his situation. 
every one, including Bertie and Leicester, for ae 
they were starting down the street they came upon 
a small knot of man, among whom wae Big Wiitie, 


As the two gentlemen approached the conversation 
died out, and an unmistakable scowl rested upon the 
faces of the group. Leicester, as self-composed aud 
grave as usual, saw that his appearance was the 
cause, and, justly divining what had happened, 
stopped short, and after a moment’s silence said: 

What's the matter, men?” 

Many of them looked down, some turned their 
‘heads away... 

At last with his characteristic courage, said : 

# We been #-talkin’ of this affair of Jom Starling’s, 

eicester. It do seem hard as a man should 
place for the sake o’ bein’ overtaken once 
» 


* lost his place ?”* asked Leicester, ° 
? ee ee Willie. 
said Leicester. 
ah ¥/ tte do say, and the captin’ him- 
self do. it upon him.” 
, with a frown; hehad been 
ready to fntercede for th man: before, “but this 
ead attitade of hischampions were the very 


” said Willie, 
gaid Leicester, slowly. 
say to et ae found 
listening for anything 
like a thief in the 


said Willic. 4 
'* said Leicester, eyeing 
. shifting eyes and 


Willie, 
Leicester, “If he will 
Ewill doall I 
8 service 
gay that I 
am ; ‘there is ono 
thing I - 2 


more'than 
your friewd thereis not a thorough sneak, I'm vastly 
mistaken, That’mall I have ta ény, men. I'll plead 
for him ifthe will domfeas He was eavesdropping and 
tell. usion.whose account; but if he says that he was 
‘in Mquor he speaks falsely.” 

There was a hum of divided opinion, but not a 
word from Jem, and Leicester, after a minute of 
silence, linked hig arm in Bertie’s aud strolled an,. 

“It's @ strange business tiie,” said Bertie, who 
had witnessed the scene ,with some pain. “I can’t 
make the fellow, out. You aco sure he was not 
drunk?” 

“ Certain,” said Leicester, “aud I am oqnelly cer- 
tain that he was’ eavesdropping. What I want to 
get at is whether it wae on: his’ own account or bis 
master’s. If it was on hts-own he'd confess, and 
there’d be little harmdone, but ifit»was on his mas- 
ter’s why then——” ; 

Seta on temp 

rtie looked up interroga: ° 

“Why, then I don’t-mesuto have Mrs, and: Miss, 
Mildmay—two wee” andunprotested women, spied on 
by such a rageal,” said Leicester: “ Yousee 1 have 
got the captain in sicleit stick and I mean to keep 
rhim there. The man must either confess or keep 
clearof the Park ; 1 don’t care which he does.” 

“T can’t understand it all,’ said Bertie, “You 
seem distrustiul and ill at ease in regard to Captain 
Murpoint’s relation to the Mildmays. ‘What do you 
suspect ?” 

Leicester frowned thoughtfully, 

“I can’t putit inte words, Bert,” he said. “But 
I know that there is something wrong, aud I am de- 
termined, whether Violet Mildmay wiil les me or not, 
to stand her friend.” 

“So you set to work to gain that permission by 
flirting with. Lady Boiadale;” ssid Bertie; with a 


ga 


eleester g 
“ The fact.ia,” he said, I'm; iw a maze. I can’t 
understand it.all any, better than you can, and I wish 


to Heaven I’d stopped in London, Bah! let-us 
change the subject, We gate Coombe Lodge to- 
morrow, don’t we?” 

“ Yes,” eaid Bertio, eagerly. “ Yousaceepted, did 
you not?” 

Leicester nodded. 

“ Yes, for your sake, mon ami, ‘You must make 
all the play you can with Ethel Bofsdele, for tire aight 
cometh. J, mean that the moment Lord Lackiaud ar+ 
rives your opportuaity will be gone.” 

Bertie sighed, 

“T wish. wereas rich as you, Les.” 

“ To be as unhappy,” said Leives ter: 


cots rE NN ny 
id's aretipped with ga 
No armour bright can shield a wight, 
To him ailhearts are bure, 
Iv Mr.- Leicester was unhappy, certainly Miss 
Violet was in the same plight. 





talking earnestly to and with Jem in their midstus 


She thought that he would have: called the morn- 
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ing of, Jem’s, dismissal 'to, offer some explanation ; 
perhaps to plead.for. the man, 

But Leicester did not come, and she was left to 
wouder at. his, absence and brood over his fickle 
ness.. When, a gir) wonders and broods over the 


conduct of a. man, itis pretty. good evidence: that | 


she is intensely, intewested imhim., 

Could Leicester but have known how full of him 
her mind’ was; he. would have’ been at her feet; an 
explanation would have. followed, and all. would 
have ended happily, 

As it was the day passed in the humdrem fashion 


in which unmomenteus summer daysiin the country | 


do, and Violet retired to vest more madly in love 
ith Leicester. than ever, aud. more unhappy; so 
trueis it, that the blind ascher’s shafts.aretipped with 


venom. 

The following morning sla. walked: into’ the 
village, and the first person she rh nna a 

He was leaving, against @ post, watching the r- 
men mending, their.nets| om the beach, and looked 
like anything but a servant discharged ordisgraced, 

Jem touched his cap as she d, and» Violet 
was about to stop and speak to. bus esomeothiog 
made her reluctant, and.se she walkedron. 

A few yards. farther down she, met: Lelocster 
Dodson. She expected bim to atop, but she had not 
taken Leicester's pride into,calculation, He merely 
raised his hat, with # grave smile, full of!reverence 
and reserve, aud passed.on, 

Vible:’s heart beat, and herface quailed s littleas 
it were, but sho. managed to smile coldby.and gave 
bim.a cold little bow. 

“ He's quite tired. of flirting with me,” ste. said. 
* Qnite tived ; now Lady Ethel has come he caa pass 
without a word.” 

It never occurred to her to: think it likely: that 


Leicester was hurt and wouaded by her flirting with 
Lord Fitz. Ske. returned, home, she said, and 
she looked it. 


“Go and lie down, my- dear,” said Mrs, Mildmay, 
“or you will not be fit for Caombe Ledge to-night:* 

“Oh, yes, I:had. forgotten the. Leciziands’ diawer,” 
she said, wearily,and with a slight flush nothwith- 
etanding,, “IL will go.’ 

The rest. did her good, for when she came down, 
dressed for starting, there was a light. almost of hope 
in her eyes, and a flush of expectancy un her face. 

The captain, as, he, handed the: ladies inte the 
carriage, noticed it, amd: smiled. 

It. was rather.a lange party,at Coombe Lodge. 

There were the Wilsons, and the Gileses 
several of the county families. 

Lord Lackland had, bee» expected, but business 
kept him in town, and Lord Fiz wasiat the head of 
the table. 

Next him was an old dowager, but within speaking 
distance sat Violet, an@ Lord Fitz's frauk face was 
turned towards her.all diaper time. 

Ethel and Bertie were separated, as they-had ex- 

ted te: be, but Bertie cow'A see the pale low fore- 
ead. just abeve an epergné, and was fain to be 
content, 
Leicester sat. with Ethe., and: for awhile was grave 
and taciturn, but suddenly heisaw Violet look over 
towards Fitz with a smile and'a nod of. siynifieant 
meaning, and in au instant Leicester's: jealousy 
arose, and he brightened! up. The nod was. only 
ene of affirmation thatthe day was fine, and Violet, 
with such a sweet face, could not help locking en- 
ticing, but jealousy casts a green shade over every- 
thing great aad small, and Lefeester grew brilliant 
and fascinating too, murmuring : 

“Let her flirt with her boy-lord. I could show the 
proud, vain girl that there are other women worthy 
@itention beside herself.’ 

And so Ethel was overwhelmed with his attention, 
his conversation, and lis wit, 

Violet, glancing dewr the table, saw the pair langh- 
fog and talking in that strain, she, misunderstanding, 
resolved to join in.the battle. 

When Lord Pitz came with the other gentlemen to 
the dining-room. it was to find a seat reserved for 
feo beside Violet aud her smile of welcome to greet 

Fita and she sang together and laughed and talked 
together the whole evening. aud when Mrs, Mildmay’s 
carriage was ap 1 Lei ffoticed bitterly 
that it was Lord Filz who eseorted Violet, while the 
captain had charge of Mrs. Mildmay. 

As they leit the room: Leicester fancied that the 
wily captain glaneed, with a smile of malicious 
triumph. 

But he,told: himself that. he was full of fancies and 
that his eyesig lt should not: be relied on. 

It was a miserable evening for him, and probably 
there was uo more ill-tempered, morose, cynical, and 
savage. gentleman im her majesty's dominions that 
evening than, Mir, Leieester’ Dudson as he set off 
with. his friend Bertie.te, walk home. 

“Tm @ very miserable dog,” said Berti with a sigh, 











“T hayen’t been able to exchange five words with 


her: ; 

“Ditto and ditto!” said Leicester, “Bert, I’ve 
had:almost enough of this; the game's not worth 
the candle; IP shall’ travel ; go northward for wild 
game, or—anywhere. I shall start suddenly, I 
think, to spare the old peoplethe nuisance of saying 


good bye.” . 
“Nous!” gaid Bertie, and he laughed at tho 


idea. 

But before many weeks had passed he recalled his 
friend’s words, aad tossed them over in his mind 
in a vain endeavour to enduethem with importance. 

As usual the captain was in the best of spirits; 
the homeward journey wag as enjoyable’ for Mrs. 
Mildmay aé the evening which had preceded it. 

Violet was asleep, or feigning it, 7a the eorver, so 
that the captain bad Mrs. Mildmay to-himself. 

“That is, an old-fashioned aged by eet 
motioning to one, which was suspended bya in to 
Mrs. pros drt neck, 

“ Yoo,” she said; with asigh; “my brother gave 
me that when I was alittle girl, A very long time 
ago that, Captain Murpoint!” 

“Wot very, indeed,” said the captain, with sub- 
wn opera “It contains hig portrait, I sup- 


“No, Tam sorry to say that ft does not. Ihave 
no miniatare of poor John,” she replied, with a sigh, 
‘‘He always promised that he would have one 
painted for me, but he was not the man to. attach 
much importenee to his own portrait, and. so it was 
forgotten; I would give anything for one painted 
while he was alive.” 

Would you?” said the c n, with a curious 
earnestness, ‘Then I think—I bope you are nearer 
obtaiting your desire than you imagine.” 

“Indéed !’" said Mrs. Mildmay, “ Low so ?—Violet, 
we have awakened you?” 

“No auntie,” said Violet, whose eyes had opened 
and whose face was pale with earnestness and painful 
interest. 

“Some years ago,” said the captain, leaning for- 
ward and addreasing both ladies, but smart his 
eyes upon Violet’s face,.-“my dear friend premised 
that he would have his portrait painted in water- 
colours sothat might wearit. Atthat tine we were 
staying at Calcutta. In the market-place thera was 
a wonderful miniature painter—he may be there still, 
in all probability he is—and dear John commissioned 
him to paint bis portrait. Hoe sat for it two.or three 
times, and the man finished it.” 

Was it a good—e truthful portrait?” asked Mrs. 


Mifdmay.. 

“A wonderful portrait,” said the captain, “It 
was Jolin Mildmay, living and breatuing in a 
miniature, so to speak. He gave it me on my hitb, 
day: ¥ kept it, 1 wore it on my watch-ehain. for 
years, until we started for our home voyage. Then 
he took it from me.” 

“Why did he do that?” asked Violet, in a faint 
voice. 

“It was in a locket,” said the captain, “ ina double 
locket. ‘The space opposite was empty, and my dear 
friend took the trinket from me, saying that there 
should be another portrait in it—one fitting to face 
his, Can you guess whose, my dear madam ?” 

Mrs. Mildmay glanced at Vivlet, who had sunk 
back into her seat. 

“ Yes,” said the captain, expressing a deep tender- 
ness With his voice, “it was hers—his dearly loved 
child’s.” And he drew out his pocket-handkerebief 
and hid his eyes for a moment, “I gave him the 
locket reluctantly, I admit; for Iwas loth to part 
with it for so long atime as that required for his 
voyage home and back again, But | gave it him, 
for I was anxious to possess the other portrait, that 
I might have the face my dear, friend loved betier 
than his life next his own.” 

He paused and sighed deeply, 

“Prom the first moment of, my parting with the 
locket I have regretted it.” 

“ Regretted it—why?” asked Mrs, Mildmay, in.a 
low voice, 

“ Because, my dear madam, I never saw it again.’’ 

Violet’s hands clasped tightly, and he went on 
more quickly : 

“No; I see what you dread, but I am not going 
to harrow your hearts by recalling that great sorrow. 
No; John returned to me at Madras, and before the 
first hour had passed I asked him for my treasure. 
With a look of dismay and 4 laughof annoyance he 
told me that he had forgotten it.” 

“Forgotten it!” said Mrs, Mildmay, deeply in- 


terested. 

“Yes, that he had left it at home, at Mildmay 
Park, I asked him to write for it; but he laughingly 
assured. me that no one could find it.’’ 

“Did he not remember where be had put it ?”’ 
asked Mrs. Mildmay, “For Ido hope we shall find 











“ No; he had not fergotten where he had patit, but 
he! assured'me that be: bad placed it. wiere no baud 
bat his could find it.” 

“ And where was that?’ asked Mrs, Mildmay. 

“In the secret drawer of hia writing: bureau,” re- 
plied the captain, ima low voice. 

There was @ long pense af deep silence. 

“ Hovhad placed: it there,’ continued the captain, 
sinking back and looking at Violet with half-closed 
eyes, ‘he liad placed itthere on the day of his arrival 
in England, and was so taken up with one thing and 
the other that he had forgottea it. He promised me 
that he would, on hia) next visit to Eugland, have 
the portrait of Violet. paimted, and bring the locket 
out to me, But man propeses and Providence dis- 
poses, Heaven willed: i that, he should never: see 
England again.” 
aera hands clasped, and her face grew deadly 
white, 

Oh! how she longed fer thet miniature. 

Captain Murpoint had never hit apoms more brilliant 
device for; gaining his end than that. which he 
determined, upon. ga. the lever by which his plot 
should be raised. 

“He pever reached Bugland, and I never saw him 
on the leoket. again,’ he resumed, in a low voice. 
“ He, my best—ay, dearest friend, lies at the bottom 
of theses, aud his portvait ia buried in the secret 
drawer of the old bureaw,’’ 

“ Hush!” gaid Mrs, Mildmay, as a low, suppressed 
cry of agony came from, Violet's corner. 

“ You, say it. ig--it. is like my father?’’ she said, 
“ and. that he placed it: there 2’ 

The capteia inclined bis head. 

“ Then—then,” she breathed, painfully, “ the room 
must be. 0; I—I said,’ she added, with a 
shudder, “that it never should be! But if the 
portrait—bis portrait—is there, it, must be, for I 
must have it! I must have it!” 

“Tt ig in the old bureau,” said the captain. “ For 
he assured, me that, his.own hands placed it there. 
But wait until you are stronger.” 

* No,” said Violet, “Iam stromag enough. I must 
have it at once-—to-morrow |’ 

(To. be..continued.} 


THE HEIR OF INGLESIDE, 


—— 
CHAPTER XIX. 

Ow the following morning Euith met Horace 
Moore in a state of dire alarm, 

t ensdiies, the.papers have been stolen from 
me!” 

“Stolen?” 

“Yes. I put them under my pillow when I went 
to bed, and this morning they were gone.” 

“Well, Edith, if you -have lost papers, I have 
found some. Did you ever see this before?” 

And he handed to her the package of old letters, 

She took them with a startled look, aud presently 
caught her breath. Then, with a great sob, she 
pressed them to her lips. A little time, like one in 
a dream, and she looked up into Horace's faee with 
a bewildered expression, but soon aray of light broke 
in. 

“Horace, these are the letters from one who is 
long, long dead, and with whom my poor heart, was 
buried, 1 lost them three years ago.” 

“ Did you ever imagine how you lost them 2” 

“ At one time I had a superstition about their loss. 
E had cried over them so much, that. Lone night, in 
my weakuess, wished they were burued, or that I had 
destroyed them when first, received, aud on the very 
next morning they were gone, and I have not seem 
them since till now.” 

“T ean tell you all about the thief, Edith.” 

“ You?” 

“Yes. The same thief stole the sealed packet, 
that stole these paper,” 

“ Horace |” 

“Come with me, Edith, and L will tell you » 
story.” 

And he led her into a small drawing-room, where 
Matt and Molly were sitting, aud thare told to. her 
the whole strange story—told of the felonioas incur- 
sion of Sagg Witkill and Matt—of the appearnce of 
the spectre—of the dropping of the will—of his own 
subsequent suspicions—aud of his final test, and how 
it had worked. 

“Now you know, Edith, why I urged the pie and 
the‘pudding and the wine upon you last night, and 
why we gave you the sealed packet.as we did. The 
will is found, and you, my sister, are most affection- 
ately remembered therein.’’ 

It was a long time. before Edith could fully realize 
the astounding truth—astounding to her, hearing it 
thus, in its full consummation, for the tirst time. 
But she realized it at length, and her face was radiant 
with a great joy. She thanked Heaven thatthe right 
was to couquer. 

“ And now,’ said Horace, “ we mustall leave Ingle- 
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ide for the present. Mr. Wort and the sheriff 
will look to oe interests here. A carriage will be 
at the door shortly to convey you and Molly to Mr. 
Merton’s, who has expressed the wish that you 
should stop there. Matt and I will walk. We shall 
find a home at the hotel for a few days. ma 

“ But you are coming to Mr. Merton 8? 

“Look out, Edith, that I am not there before 

ou.” 

Rut the carriage was in time, and Edith and Molly 
were firstat the attorney's, 

Horace and Matt engaged rooms at the comfortable 
inn, and while the latter took a convenient position 
for watching incoming passengers the latter went to 
the office of Asher Merton, where he found Mr. 
Wort and the sheriff in consultation with him. 

As the young captain entered Mr. Merton rose to 
greet him, and remained standing after he had done 


680. 

Mr. Wort had simply to remark to his client that 
all was goiug on well, 

Then Mr. Merton led our hero to the door. 

‘* Horace,” he said, with feelings that were real, 
“you remember what you told me last night—that 
we would forget all of the past except our old love 
and confidence. Can you, my boy, from your heart 
say the same this morning?” 

Horace took the old man’s hand, and looked up 
into his face with a warm, frank smile : 

“‘Mr. Merton, I hope we may find so much of joy 
in the future that there shall be no room for un- 

leasant memories, even were such to be found, 
But shall they be found? When the sun has arisen, 
and dispelled the mists, what finally become of the 
clouds?” 

“Bless you, Horace; Now goto my house, Lily 
is waiting for you.” 

Ay, Lily was waiting. She had welcomed Edith 
and Molly, but she could not entertain them. Her 
heart. and all her expectation, led every thought 
elsewhere. Finally there was a ring at the door- 
bell, and Edith and Molly slipped away. 

Ah! no more waiting—no more painful heart- 
yearning—no more of darkness or doubt—but 
clasped to the bosom of her own dear lover, Lily, 
Merton wept in her ecstatio joy. 

“Lily! Lily! Ob, this is happiness! Darling, 
there shall be no more clouds that are not brightly 
gilded.” 

**Oh, my own dear love!” murmured the maiden, 
clinging to him fondly, “if the clouds were thick and 
b.ack I should not see them while you were with me 
to bless and sustain me. Ob, Horace!” 

After they had sat down, Horace remarked: 

“Tt is a year, Lily, since I left you.” 

“It will be a year on the day after to-morrow, 
love.” 

** You remember, then ?” 

“Oh, could I ever forget ?” 

Like children who had found a great joy before 
unknown were these two as they sat hand in hand, 
and talked of things past, and things to come. 

- * 7 * * 


Meanwhile Lyon Hargrave was frightened. He 
had found no Molly Dowd at the “ Anchor,” and he 
had learnt from Jo that the girl had not been seen 
in any of her old haunts for months, 

And he learned another thing, The ship “Speed. 
well” had arrived in command of Horace Moore, 
This latter thing he did not learn until Tuesday 
morning. And then he set himself to investigating. 

He repaired to his club-room, and sent out trusty 
emissaries, and late on that Tuesday he received in- 
formation that Captain Moore, with one of his 
officers, had gone to Rolverton. 

It was past noon on Wednesday when Lyon Har- 
grave next landed at Oxington. 

He went first to the post-office, but did not find 
Adolphus in. Mr. Hardy told him the young man 
went away on Monday evening and had not been 
seen since; and the old gentleman was very uneasy. 
and so was Lyon Hargrave, 

Now, the truth was, on that Monday evening, 
Adolplius had gone up to Ingleside, and having 
there learned from Nelly, of the cook’s department, 
that Horace Moore and Edith Somerby were in the 
house, he had deemed it for his best interest to make 
himself scarce in that locality, which selfish thought 
he had put into execution off-hand. 

From the post-office Lyon went directly to the 
office of Asher Merton. He was desperate and 
determined to sweep clean as he went. 

But he did not arrive at the attorney’s office 
unheralded. Mat Bungo, with his hat pulled over 
his eyes and the collar of his overcoat turned up, 
had been on the watch, and had seen him land, and 
had immediately hurried away with the intelligence, 

So Asher Merton was prepared, and be sure he 
had help at hand in case of need. 

Lyon entered the office, and found the attorney 





alone in his reception-room, Mr. Merton greeted 
him respectfully, but he could not return the greet- 
ing calmly. 

“‘ Merton,” he said, sitting down to steady himself, 
“do you know that to-day is the twenty-second of 
December ?”’ 

“ Yes; I know.” 

“ And to-morrow is the twenty-third ?” 

“cc Yes.” 

* And to-morrow the year is up. To-morrow your 
daughter becomes my wife.” 

“She is to become your wife, Lyon, when the 
conditions of her pledge are fulfilled.” 

“ What do you mean, sir?” 

“ You and I must both demand it.” 

“ Ay—and I demand it. Do not you?” 

** Not yet, Lyon,” 

“T am not to be trifled with, I have the warrant 
for your arrest on the charge of misappropriation of 
funds, and on charge of embezzlement ; and I shall 
lodge the same in the hands of the sheriff forthwith, 
if Iam forced, But, sir, I will first see Lily. She 
will——” 

The attorney arose, and put out his hand. 

“Lyon Hargarve, I do not think my daughter 
would wish to see you. You may tell me that Iam 
weak, and tell nothing new tome, You may tell me 
that I have been wretchedly duped, and you would 
be telling the truth. I know it all—I know it now 
from beginning to end.” 

As Merton spoke the door of an inner room was 
opened, and Mr. ''obin made his appearance, followed 
by Mr. Wort and Matt Bungo, . 

“This is the sheriff,” said Merton, coolly, “and 
this is Mr. Wort, and this is an officer of the ship 
*Speedwell,’” 

yon Hargrave had started to his feet as the 
sheriff entered. He knew Mr. Tobin very well, 
and he had often heard of Hobart Wort as one of 
most powerful members of the Bar. But when he 
saw the officer of the “ Speedwell ’’ and recognized 
Matt Bungo, so erect, so stern, and so unflinching, 
with anew and glorified manhood in his face, he 
shrank back appalled. In an instant came the 
terrible fear that the very worst of his villany had 
been discovered, He saw from Matt’s look that he 
had a sworn and determined adversary there. 

But he was not long to remain in doubt, if doubt 
he had. 

The sheriff advanced and addressed him: 

“Lyon Hargrave, I heard you a few moments ago 
speak of putting a warrant into my hands. I can 
save you the trouble. I already have a warrant that 
will occupy me for the present. I have a warrant, 
sir, for your arrest on charge, first, of conspiring to 
steal your uncle’s will. The will has been found, 
sir, and is in the hands of the surrogate. Second, 
you are charged with conspiring for the murder of 
Horace Moore,”’ 

Lyon Hargrave listened to the end like one death- 
stricken, but a flush came to his face as the sheriff 
ceased speaking, and with a bound he made for tke 
outer door. p 

But Mr. Tobin had observed the flush and had 
been on his guard. He was too thoroughly versed 
in such tactics to be caught napping. Lyon did 
not escape him, but was quickly dragged back into 
the office and a pair of irons snapped upon his 
wrists. 

We will not linger under the dark shadows. Let 
us get out from them as speedily as possible, for 
elsewhere the skies are bright, 

Lyon Hargrave was conveyed to prison, but the 
stone walls and the iron bars did not long confine him. 
Had he appeared before the grand jury, no one 
would have appeared against him; but a mortal 
terror had seized him, and he shrank from the ordeal 
of what he felt must be a fatal trial. Ingleside was 
gone—he had staked all, even his life, and lost! 
Dick Bunker visited him in his prison-house, and 
told him of the doings outside; and the valet was 
able to tell very nearly how the will had been 
brought to light, and now not only Matt Bungo, but 
Molly Dowd, had come into friendly relations of the 
warmest kind with Horace Moore and Lily Merton 
and Edith Somerby. 

And then Lyon whispered to Dick, eagerly and 
insanely, asking him if he would not carry out re- 
venge upon the traitor. 

Dick Bunk shook his head, 

“No, no, Lyon,—I’ve had enough of that, It’s 
nothing to me. Mercy! old boy, what inducement 
can you hold out to me to dip my hands into such 
work ?” 

And then Lyon Hargrave knew how weak and 
helpless he was, 

Dick Bunker came once again to the prison, and 
one morning, after Dick’s last visit, Lyon Hargave 
was found dead in his bed, The physician and the 
sheriff suspected poison; but they ‘held their peace, 
leaving others to suspect what they pleased, 





On New Year's Day, at Ingleside, was one of the 
happiest gatherings of the glad season. On that 
morning Horaee Moore and Lily had been quietly 
married at the residence of Asher Merton, with only 
their immediate friends p t. And g those 
friends be sure were Mr, Dwinal and son, Edith 
Somerby, Mr. Wort, and Matt Bungo and Molly 
Dowd. 

And on this evening of the first day of the New 
Year all the crew of the “Speedwell” had come 
from far and near; and great was the joy and loud 
and long were the jubilant strains which hailed the 
new and the true Heir of Ingleside. 

Matt Bungo came and drew Horace Moore apart. 

“ Captain,” he said, his face all aglow, “I want 
you to grant me a favour. I’ve got ail the myer? 
documents, and the minister is near. Molly and 
want to be married.” 

“ Matt!” 

“It’s true, sir, We've both found the blessing of 
doing right; and now Molley’s going to help me, 
and [’m going to help her, in that way, for the rest of 
our lives,” 

“Bless you, dear old Matt! it shall be done.” 

And in the great drawing-room, with the hardy 
men of the “Spebdwell’s” crew given the posts of 
honour, Matt and Molly were married, And 

tain Moore gave away the bride. 

i» In conclusion we will tell—Matt Bungo went one 
more voyage to India as chief mate of the “ Speed- 
well,” taking his wife with him. After that he 
settled down on shore, engaged in a lucrative busi- 
‘ness established for him by Hurace Moore. He and 
Molly are still living, prosperous and happy, gaining 
new knowledge day by day of how much better it 
is to do good than to do evil. 

The legacy left to Edith Somerby by Walter 
Hargrave’s will, with someth!ng added from Horace’s 
munificencé, made her independent, and she spent 
her time thereafter at the old farmhouse, or at Ingle- 
side, as the fancy seized her, being dearly loved and 
calmly happy at either place. 

And Horace and Lily? Of course Horace went to 
sea no more. A new and busy and useful and 
joyous life was bezun—useful not only to himself 
aud his loved ones, but useful wherever his influence 
could reach, And to-day, joy and blessing and peace 
reign intheir home. Husband and wife, with love 
growing stronger and deeper every day, watch with 
tender and healthful care their dear children growing 
up to crown their lives; and though the silver of 
age has touched their beads, the pencillings are 
bright and cheerful. 

Since that wittry day of the long ago, no mora 
shadows have fallen upon Ingleside, 


THE END. 








Fruit prospects this year are, on the whole, most 
cheering. 

Tue farther proceedings *~ connection with Count 
Arnim’s case will not come on until next August. 

THOUSANDS of young men do not marry, because 
of their inability to meet the demands of the age; 
while hundreds do marry, try the experiment of 
high living, and sink hopelessly under a load of 
accumulated debt. 

Dr. Ricuarpson, in the “ Cantor Lectures” on 
Alcohol, condemned the use of this spirit, because of 
the diuretic properties of the oil of juniper, which 
constitutes its principal flavouring. Dr. Thadichum 
states, ‘The madnéss of drink was undoubtedly 
caused by these, to whica class belonged salt, pepper, 
mustard, the oils of cingamon, juniper, cassia, and 
turpentine.” 

Count JEAN Baptiste MeraxA died on the 29th 
April,at his residence in Cleveland Square, Hyde Park. 
He belonged to an old Cephalonian family, who 
derived their title from the Republic of Venice. 
They distinguished themselves in the Greek war of 
independence, In 1841 the Count married the only 
daughter of the late Captain Richard Barrow, of the 
1st aie Dragoon Guards, and became naturalized 
in 1846. ° 

Tue painter, Jean Frédéric Waldeck, died on 
Thursday fortnight. Descended from an old Prague 
family, he was born on the 16th of March, 1766. In 
1785 he went t®@the Cape with Tevaillant, and made 
explorations in Southern Africa. Returning to Paris 
in 1788, he studied painting under David and Prudhon. 
In the Salon of 1869 he exhibited two archwological 
pictures, entitling them “ Foisir du Centenaire.” He 
recently celebrated his 109th birthday. 

THE DuRATION oF Lirz.—lIn ancient Rome, dur- 
ing the period between the years 200 and 300 a.p., 
the average duration of life among the upper classes 
was 30 years. In the present century, among the 
same classes of people, it amounts to 50 years. In 
the sixteenth century the mean duration of life in 
Geneva was 21:21 years, between 1814 and 1833 it 
was 40°68 years, and at the present time as many 
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people live to 79 years of age as 300 years ago lived 
to the age of 43. 





HUNTED FOR HER MONEY, 


—_———_—_———__—_ 
CHAPTER XXXII. 

Caspak Voz, in his concealment outside the draw- 
ing-room window, remained motionless and stupefied, 
like a man suddenly stricken with paralysis, con- 
tinuing to watch Miss Bermyngham with a strange 
and bewildered stare, 

“It was the voice of that escaped murderess—my 
fugitive wife,” was the thought that shaped itself in 
his confused mind, “But that is not the face of Lilias 
Voe, Yet I could swear to the voice.” 

Unconscious of the baleful scrutiny of the sinister 
watcher, the heiress took a turn or two across the 
floor, yawned once or twice, and then approached a 
full-length mirror and, pausing before it, surveyed 
the reflection of her pretty face and figure with 
clearly evident self-admiration. 

She gave a touch with her jewelled fingers to the 
fluffy mass of red-gold hair that fell upon her fore- 
head, she toyed with the long curl that hung over her 
shoulder, she arranged her black and silver draperies 
with increased effect, and finally scrutinized her face 
with keen and critical glances. 

“That is like Lilias, all over!” thought the one- 
eyed watcher, “She was vain as a peacock. She 
had ‘that very trick of admiring herself before a 
mirror. I could think this Miss Bermyngham Lilias 
herself but for the impossibility of the thing! The 
voice, the walk, the actions, all belong to Lilias Voe! 
As to the hair and complexion, Lilias was an 
actress anda rare hand at making herself up as a 
blonde. But the costly dress—her position here, 
the fact that the old lady called her Nerea—these 
things go to prove that she is Miss Bermyngham! 
My mind is all confused. One thing only I am 
sure of, and that is I shall see Miss Bermyngham face 
to face and shall ask her about her maid——” 

At this moment Miss Bermynghawm started abruptly 
away from the mirror and approached the window, 
The next instant the servant re-entered the drawing- 
room, bearing upon a small salvera goblet and a 
small engraved glass jug filled with sherbet. He 
deposited these upon a table and withdrew. 

The girl turned to the table and proceeded to fill 
the goblet with the beverage. Her back was turned 
to the window. Casper Voe, by this time master of 
himself, calm and cool as a Bow Street officer, crept 
nearer to the open window, watching her with gleam- 
ing eyes. 

“T must see her!’ he said to himself. “They 
will refuse to admit me at the door. I am filled 
with strange suspicions. Even if the so-called 
Agatha Walden be dead, I must hear what Miss 
Bermyngham can tell me about her. And, by 
Heaveu! I must know who Miss Bermyngbam is ! 
Whatever the risk to myself, I must hear her speak 
again!” 

With the quickness and springiness of a cat, he 
crept in at the window. For an instant he lingered 
in the protection of the lace drapery, and then he 
stole forward silently over the thick velvet carpet, 
es within a few feet of the unconscious 

eiress, 


She had raised the delicate goblet to her lips and 
‘was slowly sipping its contents with apparent plea- 
sure. 


Some rustling sound, some subtle instinct, or it 


might have been the deep yet half-suppressed 
breathing of the intruder caused her suddenly to 
turn her head, and she beheld Caspar Voe! 

He stood grim and strange and terrible, his one 
sye savage, lurid, and with a mocking glare in it; 
his seamed and scarred visage glowing with sus- 
picion, eagerness and doubt ; his ugly mouth wearing 
an odd smile, half of wicked delight, half of in- 
credulousness. 

The goblet fell from the hand of the pretended 
per and was shattered upon the marble-topped 
table, 

The girl herself, her painted visage showing no 
change, but her black eyes dilatiug in horror, 
sprang backwards with an inarticulate cry, up- 
taising her hands as if to ward off an attack. 

Caspar Voe looked full into her black eyes, so 
strikingly in contrast to her blonde hair and com- 
plexion, and his face glowed with savage jubilance. 

He took a step nearer to her. She recoiled, her 
hand still upraised, her eyes expressing her cowardly 
terror, 

Caspar Voe smiled an odd, baleful smile. 

“ Have I the honour of addressing Miss Bermyng- 
ham?” he asked, in a sibilant voice, 

The girl breathed hard. She did not answer, 
but nodded her head. and took another backward 
step. 





“ You will pardon my intrusion, I trust, Miss Ber. 
myngham,” said Caspar Voe, with horrible polite- 
ness, his glaring eye seeming to devour her face 
feature by feature, “I am sorry to“@hter unan- 
nounced, but you declined to see me, you know, and 
the hall-porter would not be apt to admit a man of 
my appearance a second time, so I came in atthe 
window.” 

The girl gave a sudden spring backward to the 
wall and clutched at the bell-rope. With her disen- 
gaged hand she pointed to the window, 

“You offer me a chance of escape,” said Voe, 
coolly, “ and if I don’t accept it you'll ring and have 


me thrust forth by the servants, You are good at_ 


dumb show. One would almost think you had 
played inthe pantomime. But I shall not go, my 
lady, until I have had speech with you, If you ring 
and have me thrust forth, I shall demand to see Lady 
Folliott. They gay that she sees every one who 
comes to her.” 

His tone was full of deadly menace. The girl’s 
hand still grasped the bell-rope, but she did not dare 
to pull it,” 

n truth, her soul was the battle-ground of furious 
emotions in that moment. Faint with terror, and 
sivtapet to the depths of her cowardly nature, she 

et felt the impulse to act with a semblance of 

ravery, to doas she would have done were she really 
and truly Miss Bermyngham—to call for help, to 
have this intruder cast out as a burglar and thief, to 
carry her part with a high hand, to brave out this 
affair, in short. 

But while capable of treacheries and crimes, while 
secret and false and wicked, she was not capable of. 
acting upon this impulse and braving out the affair 
She knew herself guilty, and, actress asshe was, she 
had not courage to arouse. the household, and con- 
duct herself as an innocent woman would have done. 
She kaew Oasper Voe, and knew him for a relentless 
enemy—vindictive, terrible, and not to be thwarted. 
He might have fathomed her identity. He might 
have officers of the law outside waiting his summons. 
She knew that her disguise would have effectually 
hidden her identity from the eyes of Love. Even 
the most devoted lover who had known her in her 
original estate would never suspect her under her 
character of the rich Miss Bermyngham, But the 
eyes of love are less keen than the eyes of hate. 
Did Caspar Voe know her under all this paint and 
yellow hair-dye and silken robes and glittering 
jewels? 

Her glances.involuntarily sought a convenient 
mirror. And at the sight of the pretty blonde 

icture she beheld her courage revived a little. 

king at her ehemy through the thick fringes of 

her eyelids, she said, in @ hoarse whisper, utterly un- 
like her usual tones : 

“Whoare you? Whatdo you want? How dare 
you enter this house in this manner? Are you a 
burglar ?”’ 

Casper Vooe smiled again, and at that smile the girl 
shuddered. 

“WhoamI?” he repeated. “ My name is Caspar 
Voe. What doI want? I have certain questions 
to ask which you must answer. How dare I enter 
this house in this manner? Why, I have explained 
that I could not otherwise have seen you. 
your voice through the open window, and it re- 
minded me of a certain voice I once knew—a voice 
that once seemed to me, despite its shrillness, very 
sweet and pleasant.” 

The girl trembled visibly. She sat down uncon- 
sciously in @ chair, still clinging to the bell-rope, 
which yet she dared not pull. 

“I will tell you my story,” said Caspar Voe, 
standing up before her, grim, mocking and awful in 
his sinister triumph. “I bave said that my name is 
Caspar Voe. I am just arrived from India, I am 
in pursuit of a fugitive murderess—a young woman, 
with your eyes and your voice, my lady, but with 
dark complexion and black hair. Her real name is 
Lilias Voe. I have reason to think that she made 
her escape from India under the assumed name of 
Agatha Walden, and in the character of a lady’s 
maid to an orphan heiress, Miss Bermyngham. I 
traced the two, mistress and maid, to England. 
Having ascertained of Miss Bermyngham’s former 
waiting-woman in Calcutta the destination of ber 
young mistress in England, I came on directly to 
Folliott Court without pausing in London. It so 
happened that I heard nothing, therefore, in London 
of Agatha Walden’s death. Is the girl who came 
to England under the name of Agatha Walden 

?’ 


“ Yes,” said the false Miss Bermyngham, still in a 
whisper. ‘She is dead and buried.” 

“ Are you Miss Bermyngham ?” 

The girl nodded. 

She tried to bow hanghtily, but the motion of her 
head was feeble and dejected. 

“Did you know the history of this self-styled 





Agatha Walden?” asked Voe, continuing to watch 
his prey with a glittering, evil eye. 

* No—no! .How should I know? She brought 
good references, which I had not time to verify,” 
said the pretended heiress, spill in that hoarse 
whisper, wondering how much her visitor suspected 
concerning her identity, and so wrought up with 
excitement, that she longed to give utterance toa 
wild shriek, or to take refuge in a fit of hysterics. 

“Shall I tell you her history?” asked Voe. She 
is no older than you, my lady,a mere girl still in 
years, but old in wickedness. She is Hnglisi-born. 
She is my wife. When I first saw her she was a 
girl of twenty, a variety actress in Calcutta, a pretty 
brunette, rather a favourite with a certain coarse 
crowd, and the recipient of many gifts from her 
admirers. It was a feverish, bad life for a girl of 
her temperament. I fell in love with her, and after 
three months’ acquaintance we were married. I 
earned a precarious living, and she continued on the 
boards. We were poor, of course, but for a year we 
were happy. I adored my wife; I believe that she 
loved me, ‘But a change came o’er the spirit of’ 
our ‘dream,’ She grew tired of me, She was of a 
fickle nature. She missed the admirers, who fell 
away after the fact of her marriage became known. 
She became fretful, cross and ugly in her temper. 
She reviled me for my poverty and idleness. And 
rome 4 succeeded to happiness in our domestic 

° 

“What is all this to me?” said the false Miss 
Bermyngham, hoarsely, plucking up courage. ‘* My 
nan dead, Whatever her faults, they died with 

er 

The thick, ugly lips of Caspar Voe again wore 
that smile that made the pretended heiress tremble. 

* Let me tell you the rest,’ he said. “ I was nota 
good man, but she, my wife was a demon—she 
might have made me better, but her bitter words 
stung me to badness. I became utterly idle and 
took to drink. We were supported by her earnings. 
At last our child was born, but the little one only 
made matters worse. It was negected by us both, 
and became cross and sickly. Lilias seemed to hate 
it. She was very fond of dress, and spent the 

eater portion of her salary upon her wardrobe. 
She was very vain, vain as she was fickle, 
Matters grew worse with us. Lilias became a singer 
and actress in a music hall. I got work now and 
then, but continued to drink heavily. As Heaven 
is my judge, if my wife had treated me decently and 
made a home for me, I would have been a good 
husband to her, an industrious, sober man. But 
other men’s flatteries were sweeter to her than her 
husband’s commendations !’’ 

The false Miss Bermyngham’s lips curled in a 
eneer. 

Seeming not to notice the expression of her face, 
Voe continued : 

“ Our child was two years old when the end came. 
Poor little fellow! I grew to love him dearly during 
the last year of his little life. One night I went 
home early, I had been drinking a little, but I was 
not drunk. I took my child in my arms and cried 
over him. Lilias had not returned from the music 
hall. Sho never suffered me to go for her in these 
days. I waited for her return, but she did not come, 
Midnight passed. I was nearly mad with anxiety. 
I resolved to go for her. I said to myself that I 
would be a better husband to her in the future. I 
would throw myself at her feet and implore her 
pardon. We would begia anew. Heaven knows 
that I was full of anguish and repentance that night. 
It might have been a turning-point in our lives, I 
waited, expecting her every moment. I knew that 
the music-hall must long since have been closed. 
Where could she be? where could I go to look for 
her? I put up my window, and watched the street. 
At last I saw her coming. She was attended by a 
man whom I hated—a gambler, a roud, a thoroughly 
bad character. They paused under the lamp in 
front of our door, I saw them part with kisses. 
When Lilias came up, I was mad with jealousy, A 
frightful scene followed. She was beside herself 
with fury. A couple of hours later, I crept into 
bed, and towards morning I fell into a troubled 
sleep.” 

“ Well 2”, said the false Miss Bermyngham, but 
her voice was tremulous and her eyes downcast. 

“The end came that night. While I was sleeping 
all the wickedness of that woman’s nature burst its 
bonds and overflowed in one great awfulcrime! She 
had been wrought up to an insane fury. And when 
we were sleeping, the child and I, she bound my 
arms to my side with cords and caught upa carving- 
knife and crept towards me and attacked me with 
frenzy. She stabbed my face and breast a score of 
times. I was bound and helpless, and soon become 
unconscious under her attack. She left me for dead, 
Then she stabbed the little, helpless, sleeping child 
and killed him. And then she fled the house. 
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The false Miss Bermyngham shaded her face with 
her hand, 

“Iwas found by a fellow-lodger who chanced to 
to calbearly in the moraing. ‘They thonght me dead. 
Indeed, my death was announced in the newspapers. 
I was weeks in regaining swiliciont strength to leave 
the house. ‘The noéwspapers had printed ‘great 
headlines, such as, “Awful crime! urder of a 
husband and child byan actress |’ and my wife must 
have believed me dead, 
buried in a pauper’s grave, ‘The police searched ‘for 
Liliae everywhere. When I got welll set myself to 
examining the lists f dopartores by steamers. 
knew that she was a coward and would flee! the 
country. I examined into the history of every 
passenger of whatever rank or position. Every 
persen, however humble, sremed'to have been known ; 
every person excepting Miss Berteyngham's maid, 
Agatha Walden, I went to Miss Bermynogham's former 
nuree and waitiug-women and made inquiries. ‘Ste 
described Agatha Walien, and informed me that she 
had given good references, which Miss Bereryngham 
had, through haste or carelessness, not verified. The 
svoman remembered the names given as references 
‘hey were names-of veritablepeople. I calledupon 
them. They have never even heard of Agatha 
Walden. There were deceit and trickery to begin 
with. Agatha Walden was mot-what she'bad pre- 
tended to be. The conviction came me that she 
was Lilias Voe and none other, I determited ‘to 
follow her toEngland and worked my passage here. 
Thad sworn an awful oath to be revenged upon her, 
I had sworn to see her die -upom. the .seaffold, » I 
had sworn to find her if she was above ground, 
Murderess! She shall suffer for/her crimes! Un- 
natural mother! ialse, bad wife, your judgment hour 
approaches! IT amoome!” 

He folded his arms and steod before the cowering 
woman, an incarnate hatred and revenge. 

“ Do youisee this hideous face.of mine ?’’ he said, 
with a bitter laugh. “‘ Loweitto her. The very dogs 
bark at me in the streets, I aman ontcast,:liviag 
only for vengeance. Yet I wasagentieman's son, J 
had a kindly nature once—I might have -been: a 
gentleman to-day in position but for her. . Thess 
scars on my face, my Jost eye—-she gouged it from 
its socket in her mad rage—my murdered boy—all— 
all cry for vengeance! Iam come to take it!” 

“You are mad!” cried the false Miss Bermyng- 
ham, in terror. “Stand back! I williring forthelp!” 

‘*Stop!” commanded Casper Voe, ** Woman, do 
you think your shallow preteneea, your hair-dye, 
your paint and your assumed character have de- 
ceived me? Lhave been playing with you as-a cat 
plays with a mouse. I know you!” 

She gave a quick, wild gasp far breath, 

“TI know you!” repeated her enemy, with evil 
jubilance. “J have seen you made upas @ blonde 


many a time, you know, for pieces on the stage! , 


What have you doue with Miss Bermyngham? Did 
you kill her, too?” 

The girl cast a desperate look around her and at 
the pitiless face and glaring eyes of her enemy. 
There was no escape for her. She was discovered, 
Despite her disguise,.she stood revealed as Lilias 
Voe, the murderess, the fugitive from justice, the 
base adventuvess, the wieked treacherous Wwomaa, 

She yielded to fate. She resolved to temporize 
With this wan, It would .be weeless to deny her 
identity. And so, while her busy brain plotied some 
way of evading public exposure aud ashameful death, 
she said, sullenly: 

“No, I did not kill her. She died of heart dis- 
ease.” 

“ And you passed her off as Agatha Walden? You 
changed identities with ber ?” 

The girl bowed assent. 

The man reflected. ¥ 

“You succeeded to Miss Bermyngham’s posses- 
sions ?” he said presently, in alowwoice. “ You have 
tull control of all her vast wealth?” 

“ Full control,”’ 

The pair watehed each other for a full minute ima 
dead silence. 

The men was desperately poor. He hated work. 
He had but a few shillings in his pocket. He knew 
no trade nor profession. He had a love of idleness 
and luxury, even as his wife had, ;She ‘had money 
at her command in almost unlimited amount. He 
thiysted for her blood. Not all the money in the 
world could Lave induced him to forego bis revenge 
upon her, But he was wily also. He asked him- 
self why he should not secure some of the wealth 
under her coutrel before betraying her. Why not 
compel Ler to make over to him a pecuniary inde- 
pendence before delivering her up to the officers of 
the law. 

The woman read his thoughts as readily as if 
they had been printed om paper. She compre- 
bended his meditated treachery. but she was also 
treacherous. 





“I -would "pay atry “ptice for eafety)’ she sdid, in 
& ‘whisper, “The Bermyngbam property fs 
fully inv 
ander 


care- 
in Consols ‘and securities completely 
ral, 68 you give ‘me up to 
thé hangman? You will have your revenge, it is 
trie, ‘but you will ‘be poor; you will have to carn | 
every crust ‘you eat. But if you agree never to 
molest or betray me, I will bind myself to pay ‘you | 


| ton totsetid pounds ® year so long as lem unmo- 
The poor little child was | lested.” 


“Ten thousand pownds!” The man’s features 
worked. 

“Twill give youa cheque forten thodsand pounds 
this-very hour,” said the wontan. 

“T wentno cheques. Would thébankers passary 
such sum to me, do you ‘think, with this face, this 
@resé?’’ said the man curtly. “ You ntust give me 

” 

« Twill télegraph 'to‘London to ‘have'ten thousand | 
pounds in notes and gold sent up to me by & 
amessenger,” said the false Miss Bermyngham, after a 
thoment's thought. “Upon ‘the evening of vente | 
after to-morrow I will engage to pay the amouat 
have named into your hands,” 

Voe deliberated. 

“T must lieve more than that,” he safd, greedily. 
“You must brieg me some of your—-her—jewels too. 
Bring all you have, orit will be'the worse for you.” 

“You agree ‘then to leave ‘me alone? ‘You will 
not betray me?” 

“Tegres! Bring me ten thoneand pounds in notes 
and gold and all your jewels, and you ‘shall go an- 
harmed. I will teave you rope enough to hang -your- 
4elf. ‘Bat don’t attempt any tricks on me. ‘The 
money and jowelse—or a disgraceful death! These 


are your alternatives !” 

“ Where am I to: find ‘at the tinre appointed ? 
Wie must not be seen, We will'meet in Fotliott Park 
—éin the great open space by thé fountain. You can 
And ent the place for yourself between now and then. 
And now go. Someone may enter; If ‘you are found 
here, ‘all is Jost.” 

‘Caspar Voo turned and withdrew ‘as he ‘had en- 
teved the room, without ‘another word. Outside he 
paused in the shrabbery,'and looking back “mut- 
tered: 

“ l'il:take ber money and jewels and secrete them 
in some safeplace, They will provide handsomely 
for me in some other land where I can live as pleases 
me. And, having secreted the plunder -so that it 
cannot be taken from me, I will betray her rémorse. 
lessty, and watch her to the very scaffold! Within 
a —— she shall be in jail, on the'charge of mur- 
der !” 

He strode away into the ‘darkness, ell aglow with 
sinister delight. 

Meanwhile, the girl crept to the doors and'to the 
conservatory, and made sure that mo listener had 
been near during her conversation with Caspar Voe, 
Then she sat down utterly strengthless, yet with her 
mind full of bold schemes. 

‘He means to take my money and jewels, and 
betray me,” she thought. “He will meet me as 
agreed. He will leave me in safety a day or two, 
aud then have me arrested. Flight is’ i sib} 


information leading to her discovery. ‘They em 
ployed. assistants in their search, but they only 
knew that Beatriay hed -set-out,-efter her departure 
from Folliott Court, with an attendant, with tickets 
for London, and that she iliad disappeared. some- 
where upon the route, but at what point she had 
disappeared re am v. 

Colonel Braid grew furious, If would have fared 
hard with Beatrix if he gould have found her after 
his long and vain search for her, 

When his patience, however, had become quite 
exhausted, ‘and his naturally irritable temper ab- 
solutely savage, there arrived oné Gay addressed to 
hit a letter, the handwriting of which lie recognized 
‘as that of “Ann Jones.” 

Tearing it open, he read these words : 

‘** Miss Beatrix Rohan, oare of Miss Marcell, ;44, 
Oravenhill Street, Notting Hill, W.” 

Besides this address there was not. a word. 

“It seems to have been transcribed frem some 
letter !” the colonel said to his fellow-conspiraters 
“ Come, Selina. e will go to;Miss Marcell’s at 
once. You mast do the maternal and afilicted. The 
girl is probably there, We shail tring her away 
with us.” 

They hastened to Cravenhill Street, Notting Hill, 
in a cab, and found Miss Marcell at home, 

She was an elderly ,'& (gentlewoman, one of 
Lady Folliott’s.nameroug pensioners, ‘'o. all their 
inquiries she remained absolutely dumb. She wae 
icily polite, but it was quite evident that.she had 
been warned against.them.and put upon ber guard, 
and all Mrs. Brand’s pretended grief and. prayerial 
entreaties were wasted upon her, 

Colonel Brand essayed different tactics. He became 
warlike, blustered and, threatened and spoke. of the 
majesty of.the law, but Miss Mareell.only smiled, 
and finally.seid : - 

“Miss Rohan is not in my house, sir. She has 
never been here. As to her ,whereabouts ‘I decline 
to inform you. You will oblige me ,by, taking, your 
instant.departnre.” 

As it was evident that Miss Marcoll told the trnth 
that Beatrix was not an inmate of the house—and 
as nothing was to be gained by remaining, Colonel 
and Mrs. Brand took their departure, Miss Marcell 
seeing them to the door herself, 

As they returned to their lodgings in their cab 
Mrs. Brand remarked: 

“Did you notice, colonel, that Miss .Marcell did 
not summon her maid.to see ns out? Depend upen 
it the maid who admitted us knows where Beatrix 
ts. We must communicate with the .maid, bribe 
her, and punip ott of her what inforniation she pos- 
sesses.” 

ae good, although it seems easier said than 
done. I'll try it, however,” 

He did try it. He returned to Notting Hill ata 
later hour tliat same day, and lounged about Craven- 
hill Street. 

He saw the liousemaid at the gate once or twice, 
btt He dared not approach the house. . 

The next day te was more fortunate, As, he 
alighted’from his cab in the neighbourhood he beheld 





He or Lmust-die! Iwill meet him in the park—~oh, 
l'ebe there. But he will not leave the park alive. 
But bow is bis death to be accomplished? How am 
I to remove him from my path ?” 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

We will now resume our narration of the experi- 
ences of Beatrix, whom we left comfortably este- 
blished in the cottage of Miss MoTavish, near the 
city of Durbam. 

The fugitive heiress found in the Scottish epinster | 
an hoepitable hostess and sympathiziug friend. 

Life at Bruce Cottage was dull and monotonous, 
but there were a flower-garden and lawn, pleasant 
walks, rows on the river, drives in a pony-phaeton, 
books to read,.and a piano; and Beatrix was more 
than content, She was like sunshine in the house, 
her hostess frequently assured ber. 

In the course of a week her boxes arrived from 
London, whither Lady Foliiott had sent them, and 
Beatrix began to fee) settled in her new home, 

The days glided by without event. Letters came 
often from Lady Folliott, who, despite her epposi- 
tion 'tea marriage between Beatrix and Sir Lionel 
Charlton, was yet tenderly attached to the young 
heiress. 

No letters came from the baronet, but Beatrix did 
not expeetany. She believed that Sir Lionel was 
to marry the false Miss Bermyngham, and -en- 
deavoured to avoid even thinkiag of him. 

While her days Were spent thustranquilly, Colonel 
Brand was leaving: me stone unturned to discover 
her. 

His wife and son seconded his efforts, assisting 
him ably. They searched London for her in ‘vain. 





| They, advertizeed for her, offering a reward ‘for 


the h maid emerging from the gate of Miss Mar- 
eell’s residence, 

She approached him and he waited for her. When 
she came up he accosted her respestfully,; told her his 
story, she stopping to listen, and finally -he offered 
her five golden sovereigns, with a ecmpliment upon 
her bright face. 

“And what do yon want for this money, sir?” 
the girlasked, sauvily, turning the coins over in her 
hands. 

“I want you to téll me where my niece, Miss 
Rohan is,” said Colofel Brand. “Come, you know 
where she is. Is she in London? What street? 
What number?” 

“Thut I couldn't say,” replied the girl, coolly. 
“Tf I know it, it’s because I’ve-been trusted, and I 
at not one ‘to betray a trust, if I am a poor ser- 
vant. Take your money, sir. And, if all we hear 
is true, you’re like to meed it one of these fine 
days. You won't be finding Miss Rohan, not from 
my telling!” 

And, tossing the money into the gutter, as if sove- 
reigns were as pebbles in her eyes, the girl walked 
on, humming a tane, 

Colonel Bratid choked with rage. He ordered his 
‘abman to pick up the money, pocketed it, and 
returned to his lodgings, 

The following week was spent in fraitless wander- 
ings about the street and in watching Miss Marcell’s 
honse. 

The week after brought new life to the conspira- 
tors, for it brought another letter from.the ‘myste- 
tious “Ann Jones.” 

It bad been written by Miss Bermynghim upon 
the very day after her memorable interview with 
Caspar Voe. 

She had not been too absorbed in vlans to avert 
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her own ruin to forget her rival, the lovely Beatrix. 
‘that Ledy 


Ith “upon Folltiost 
hed.shown her « letter from Beatrix, with date:and 
address eflixed,.and even in ithe midst of her own 
anxieties and, troubles: she found, time, opportanity 
and. inclination to, :@ letter.to Colonel Brand, 
which she he’ posted at » Whither 
eee, Sam to. send her telegram to her bankers in 


don. 

This letter contained simply the address : 

‘*Migs Beatrix Rohan, residing with Miss MoT aviab, 
Brute Cottage, Durham.” ' 

, — conspirators exnlted over this great good- 
ortuns. — 

“ Our mysterious ‘Ann Jones "ie an active friend,” 
said Mrs, Braid. “She isa ‘lady, although the 
handwriting tooks. like’ that of an ignorant person. 
Depend upon it, colowél,‘this "Ann Jones’ is Miss 
Berm » and-‘she ‘hates ons ‘because Sir 
Lionel Charlton is in love with te 

Colonel Brand: and: Mrs, Brand, accompanied! by 
their efficient son, took: the aight-mail train for the 
north. 

We have thus briefly. summarized the procéedings 
of the; Brands during ‘the weeks of Beatriz'’s quiet 

journ at Bruce Cottages. 

pon the very day, however, in whicli the Brands 
received the false Mies Bermyngham’s letter. of 
betrayal, the monotony of Beatrix’s existenes was 
broken by a visit from Sir Lionel Charlton. 

It will be rementbered that the young. baronet had 
given Lady Folliott @ promise that he would not 
avow his love for Beatrix to its object for au entire 
month, Tht month of probation red upon 
the day of ‘his departire from Folliott Court. All 
the-soft allurenients, the pretty affevtations, the 
little wiles of the falee. Miss had been 
wasted apon him. -He loved Bestrix ‘with all ‘his 
heart.and goul, Beside her all other women eeomed 
tame and spiritless,, Amd he chad to Durham 
to beg Beatrix to become his wife. With her mar- 
riage all the. persegutions of her relatives ‘would 
cease for ever.. She would ever more: be fugitive. 
He loved her deeply, passionately, devetedly. But 
all great love is ured with hamility,aad:ke had 
come to risk his fate:in fear and trembling Jest Bea- 
trix should not be ble to:retura his love. 

He was rowed. from Darham : inow: bedt, and 
alighted at the foot of the garden and ecamemp' the 
box-bordered, tree-shaded_path slowly, hie. heart 
beating thick and fast. 

In the midst of the gatden was a great sycamore 
tree and a rustic bench ‘stood-under ft, Lhe hour 
was early evening, the daylight) still lingered and 
Beatrix, wrapped in ‘a white Shetland shawl, sat 
upon the bench, absorbed in: her-own thougiits. 

She had not. heard Sir Liouel'’s.approach, and did 
not see him until he stood before her. 

Then she rose up, with @ little: glad ety, and her 
pe face and glowing eyes brought joy to his 

eart. 

“You are glad to see me, Miss Rohan—Beatrix ?” 
he exclaimed. ““How well yon are looking!” 

He took both her hands in his, pressing them 
warmly. ‘ 

“ How did you leave Lady Follfott?” asked Bea- 
trix, somewhat shyly. 

“She is almost -well ‘She was ill 
with nervous fever,'bat drives out dally now, 

“ And Miss gham'?” 

“Ie well, I bélieve. Iam come tip ‘here to tell 
you something of vit portance, 

Sir Lionel, gravely“ at least it is of the utniost 
importance to me.”’ 

“Colonel Brand has not found-eut where I am?” 
cried Beatrix, “ Youare not come to warn me—to 
take me away?” 

“T do my errand very awkwardly, I fear. No, 
the Brands have not discovered your refuge, Beatrix,” 
eaid Sir Lionel, gently. “I am come here to ask you 
to give me the right to protect you from them always. 
Beatrix, from the hour, J first saw yon I have loved 


you. lam precipitate in my svowal, @brapt, rash | 


even, Perhaps you,do not know me well enough’ yet. 
Perhaps you cannot love me ; but I love you, Beatrix, 
darling. Will you be my: wife?” 

The proposal thus made was not at all after the 
plan’ Sir Lionel had intended. He had meditated a 
tender, loving appeal to her, a lengthened decla- 
ration of his sentiments, but after his geutle begin- 
ning the words had come from his lips in a i 


Beatriz;” aid | 


had made different plans for me, bnt she is too sen- 
sible to endeavour to thwart my happiness. I will 

omise you a loving welcome from her. Tell me, 
Beatriz, can you return my love ?” 

We need not record Beatrix’s answer. 

She did love Sir Lionel, and the young pair 
lingered late in the garden, until Miss Mo'l'avish 
came out in search of Beatrix, and the three all went 
into the cottage. 

Sir Lionel informed their hostess of bis betrothal, 
and received her congratulations. 

“ Tintend to take my bride away with mé,"he‘said, 
“T shall not feel safe to leave her here longer. Who 
knows in what hour her enemics may 
her ?’ 

“T am gafo here, Lionel,” salt Beatrix 
“ And I cannot marry you until you have woa Lady 
Folliott’s consent toour union. Go to herto-tiorrow 
and tell her all, and if she consent then cdéme for 

e.’ 


m 

“ Beatrix is right,’”’ said Miss McTavish. “ It would 
be treacherous to Lady Folliott to marry without her 
knowledge!” 

Sir Lionel was forcedto yield to Beatrix and her 
protectress. 

“I will go back-to Folliott@Gourt by the first train.” 
he said, “Iwill return for You ina week, Beatrix. 
Guard her very carefully, Mies McTavish. I have 
@ strange misgiving. I fear something may happen 
to wrest my treasure from me!” 

A little later he returned to Durham, and took the 
first train thence for the soutliwatd. 

And the next day the Bra father, mother and 
son, like bloodhounds on the »atrived in Durham, 
They had tracked their prey to her-refuge! 

(To be contin 


AN odd suicide has been committed at-@ wayside 
tavern in the suburbs. A man ordered a bottle of 
wine and tobacco and pipes; he retired into one of 
the little bowers in the garden, A few hours later 
the landlady went to see if he wantéd anything, end 
found him hanging from a tree, quite dead, He left 
money to pay for what he ordered and that “he 








finished, with a line stating that he wished to die, 


comfortably. : 

Honours PAID TO THE MAI OF ORLEANS. — 
Fétes tocommemorate the defeat of the English by, 
Joan of Arc have been held at Ovleame. On one day 
@ procession took place to the cathedral, which was 
hung with flags showing the colours of Joan of Aro, 
Lahire, and Dunois, In the choir were exposed the 
relics of the patron saints of the town (St. Mark and 
St. Paterne). Mgr. Dupanloup presided, and the 
Abbé Bernard, of Paris, preached a sermon eulogizing 
the heroic maiden. After the service the procession 
was re-formed, and being joined by the j 
General Bataille (commanding the Uistrict), the pre- 
fect and members of the Oounvil-general, and other 
bodies, paraded the town, escorted ‘by “a nnmerous 
body of soldicrsj/among whom were 19 veterans of 
the First Empire wearing the St. ‘Helena medal. 

War PreraRations.~Itis wonderfal to hear the 
objections: to auy\ increased expenditare on the 
army 3.i¢ would be! enpposed thata million or two 
extra would ruin the nation, and it would be mote 
economies jin the long ran not to spend en annual 
two millions extra, and be muleted some day to the 
tune of 500,000,0002, bya successful invader. That 
we are ric h to expend something extra may 
not be doubted when it.is affirmed ina recsnt, state- 
tment of statisticians that the British uation saves 

00,000,000. every year. It is scarcely possible to 
say how these figures‘are arrived at, but no ene can 
doubt that the annul! increase iu ‘the national wealth 
fora long period has been very great. “Within the 
past forty yearsthe sum ‘of 650,000,0002. has been 
spent on. ‘tailways alone, independent of foreign 
loans, etc. 

Eastern Luxuny.—To jidge by the late ball at 
the Turkish Embassy, the finances of the Sultan 
must be in‘s more flourishing condition than out- 
siders and bondholders betiove. It was.a féte on 
the scale of the “Thousand and One Nights.” But 
it was not equal to that given by Mahomet-Said to 


|| the Emperor'Napoleon, when a Sultan's banquet was 


served, and on nothing but golden plate, ornamented 
with precious stones. When coffée was poured out 
each guést was eapplied with a chibowk, while 
Turkish .mvsicians executed Arabian airs and 

b This. was the occasion when the Prince 





ate outburst, and ‘he had seized the girl’s hand and 
poured forth his heart in the ‘briefést ‘possible terms. 
ge gtew ‘pale and tried to withdraw her 


“ Mies Bermyngham ?”’ she said, faintly. 
“Is nothing to me, Tam nothing to her) Bea- 
trix——” : 


“ But Lady Folliott ?” faltered Beatrix, 
“My aunt loves you, Beatrix. She'will gladly 
welcome you ag her niece, I :willnot deny that she 








Imperial smoked his first pipe. The East is about 
competing with the Westerns, ‘The Shah has had 
Telemachus translated into Persian to serve asa text+ 
book in his schools, and ‘Turkey is about translating 
Victor Hugo’s works, 

‘StErP, aND How TO Procurg Ir.—We read of 
Bismarck that “his 61d foe insomnia still tenaciously 
clings to him. He passes whole nights waking. At 
morning dawn slumber, if not'sleep, comes at last, but 
the dey finds him weary and unfit for work, yet 


with mountains of work to get through.” The late 
Dr. Wilbsrforree, while Bishop of Uxford, in con- 
versation with the Dean of Westminster, told him of 
his patent way of going to sleep. It is better than 
the old-fashioned prescription of watching sheep 
jumping through a hedge one after another, ships 
sailing out to sea, etc. The bishop’s prescriptioa 
was to slowly the vowels AEIO. In 
doing this they were to be faintly pronounced witts 
each inspiration and expiration. It will bo found easy 
to do this without moving the lips, but the vowel U 
must not be pronouated, 1 to do this the muscular 
action of the lips necessarily takes place, and sleep 
comes not, Our readers should try this plan, There 
was once a midship who plained that he 
could not sleepat night because there were no waves 
dashing against the sides of the ship. To this 
noise he had so many months been accustomed that 
he could not sleep without the familiar sound. He 
asked his mother to dash pails of water against his 
bedroom door till he went to sleep. There was also 
once @ certain miller who could sleep 80 long as the 
continued whirr of the mill wheel was geing on, but 
directly the noise stopped he awoke. 





FEASTING ROOMS IN POMPEII. 

Pomprtr, that beautiful and ill-fated city, buried 
underneath the shower of ashes, pumice and stones 
east forth from Mount Vesuvius, a.p. 79, first re- 
@iscovered in 1648, and now a ruin of world-wide 
Minterest, is said to have derived its name from the 
word “Pompe,” with reference to the pomp with 
havhich Hercules, its founder, celebrated his victories. 
The frescoes, which have outlived 1669 years’ con- 
cealment, are brillant yet in the forum and temples, 
The art of fresto-painting fs still with us in practice, 
but the records dfa hestiioee of preservation so durable 
as to withstand the fire and damp of centuries is lost 
‘with ‘the people, éunniug and rich, whose hands 
wrought the beauties 6f Pompeii. In the houses of 
this excavated dity the diniag-hall is always found 
most beautifully @ecorated. In these noble rooms the 
Romans reclined at feasts at which small fortunes 
were 

Ttis said that once wishing to deceive 
Gicsto When they insisted upon dining 


} with him en famille he simply sent word home that 


he ‘Would dine in the room called “the Apollo,” 
Where he never.gave a supper for less thin a sum 
amounting to 1,800 of our money. In the house of 
Scaurus, the most marvellously rich frescoes adorned 
its: walls and lamps of bronze gave brilliant light. 
The tables were of citron wood, resting on ivory feet, 
and were covered by a plateau of solid silver, chased 
and carved, weighing five hundred pounds, The 
three couches were of bronze, overlaid with ornaments 
of silver, gold, and tortoiseshell ; the feather cushions 
were of stuff of silk and gold thread. Pliny says of 
the tables of citron wood that they were made of the 
roots, and knots, and prized for their veins and marks, 
whith resembled a tiger’s skin or peacock's tail. 
In a farther description of this dining-hall of Scaurus, 
in Pompeii, it is stated that the floor was finished in 
mosaics representing the fragments of a feast as 
though just fallen from thetable—hence it was called 
the “unswept saloon.” 


‘Too great care of the health at this period .of the 
year cannot be exercised. Bevause a few days are 
n,' bright and warm, all the windows in the house 
should not ‘be thrown open, the firés put out, or flen- 
néls thrown aside. It is better to err on the safe 
side, and endure the trifling discomfort than, by free 
exposure, ‘to invite pnewmodia and other diseases 
contmen during the damp weather ofa late spring. 
Deata Or aX Eminent Scutrtonr.— We regret to 
observe that the death of ‘Mr, Alfred George Stevens, 
the eminent sculptor, is anuounved at the ‘compara- 
tively early age of fifty-six, Thisevent isvonly an- 
other illusteation of the milage ‘Ars longs vite 
brevis.” His. name will always be associated ‘with 
that of the great:Dake of Wellington, for it was he 
to whom was entrusted the memorial of the great 
warrior which is to be erected iu St. Paul's Cathedral, 
The work. is one of great intricacy and importance, 
and although the delay in its completion ‘has been 
very long, much undue blame was given to Mr. 
Stevens because he did not finish it more rapidly. 
An InGenxtous Rusz.—A lady, well-known in 
Paris society, lately cured her husband from stopping 
away from home at night. She wrote him aa 
anonymous letter to this effect—“Coward! We 
have heard what you said of the Commune and the 
Republicans. We will not be insulted by such a 
fellow as you. And, though we are at work till 
night, be sure that when we meet you we will be 
revenged.—Long live the Republic.—A Workman.” 
The husband took no notice of the letter to his 
wife, but he is careful net to go out at nights now, 





but remains at home, much to his wife's delight. 
who rejoices at the success of her stratagem 











{THE BUTTEROCUP.) 


FLOWERS: 
THEIR LANGUAGE, SENTIMENT, 
SYMBOLS AND INTERPRETATION. 
By Puivanruos., 


—->--—— 
VocaBuULARY. 


Bryony, Buack (Jamus Communis). “Bo my 
support.” 

This really beautiful and common trailing plant, 
with its heart-shaped glossy green leaves, its greon- 
ish-yellow flowers from May to July, and shining 
orange-red berries later in the year, finds no place in 
most of our recent vocabularies. I have restored it. 

Though its habit is that of the wild vine, it has no 
tendrils, but will climb to the height of ten feet or 
more if it find a suitable support. 

Dr Burnett says its young shoots are a good sub- 
stitute for asparagus, but Anne Pratt cautions us 
against the poisonous principle existent in the roots 
end berries, and recomends the burdock (see post) as & 
safer edible. The root, which is black without, is 
white within, full of a starchy mucilage, mingled with 
@n acrid matter, which is harmless when dissipated by 


heat and frequent washings. Brook says “ It is one |) 


of our best diuretics, and invaluable in calcareous dis- 
orders. The Indians make a stimulating salve of its 
juice, but we think the ointment dangerous in unskil- 
ful hands.” 

oe (Arctium lappa). Importunity, Touch- 
me-not. 

The form of the Burdock, Great Burr, Hurburr, 
Clot-burr, which grows in woods and by the sides of 
ditches in uncultivated places, is well known by its 
leaves which about the largest of those of our wild 
plants, and its prickly burrs, which are the cases of 
its summer flowers. This ball of hooks is clothed, 
more or less, in a cottony down, which sticks on to 
anything. This is its peculiar characteristic and 
hence its emblematic significance— Importunity 





Its second name, lappa, is said to be from “lap” to 
“hold on,” as with the hand. 

The Burdock grows a stem of three or four feet 
in height, with flowers of a purplish hue, opening in 
July and Aagust, and having the character of the 
thistle. The, Burdock is highly recommended in 
rheumatism, the leaves being applied to the affected 
part. It is also made up with sugar as a remedy for 
lung disorder. The renowned prime minister, Sir 
Robert Walpole, lauded a decoction of its roots as a 
great medicine ; and Anne Pratt iuforms us—we will 
take an early opportunity of trying them—that the 
stems of Burdock, stripped of their rind, and_ boiled, 
are an excellent substitute for asparagus. In America 
@ Burdock, apparently our own plazt, supplies a young 
stem which is eaten, when peeled, as a radish. 

John Clare says :— 

Sweet it is to meet the breeze 
* Neath the shade of hawthorn trees, 
be + + . a 


Leaving then the green behind, 
Narrow, hoof-plod lanes to wind, 
Oak and ash embowered beneath, 
Leading to the lonely heath, 
‘Where the unmolested furze 

And the Burdock’s clinging burrs, 
And the briars by freedom sown, 
Claim the wildered spots their own. 

Burr, FULLER’s TEAsEL.—See Teasel. 

Burrercupr, Ozowroot, Kinecur (Ranunculus 
bulbosus). Cheerfulness. In some vocabularies, 
Ingratitude and Childishness. In others, Riches and 
Memories of Childishness. 

Tyas gives the first interpretation, and has my suf- 
frage, with some favour for the third set ofinterpreters 
and some for the second, who copy their nomenclature 
from the French floral interpreters, who tell us of a 
“ Rénoncule scélerate, qui est la plus malfaisante de 
toutes celles de nos prairies ; et la culture augmente 
encore ses mauvaises qualités. Elle fleurit en mai 
et juin.” Of this marvellous ranunculus (though there 
is @ Ranunculus scleratus in botany) we can only 
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say that we think it flourishes all the year ronnd, and 


that its prairie is near the “ Pres aux Clercs” or the 
“ Pres St Gervais.” This, with a quantity of the like 
“ gkimble-skamble stuff,” is dished up forthe French 
market, which loves sensation; and, we are sorry to 
say, is imported here, tothe detriment of better litera- 
tare. “ Mais revenons a nos moutons,” which here 
means, let us return to our Buttercups. 23 

“ Buttercups and daisies !” are not the very words 
redolent of the spring of life? Do they not recall 
the boundless wealth of infancy, when childhood 
gathers flowers till the cup of joy runs over, gnd the 
tired gatherer sleeps the sleep of innocence? 

Daisies and Buttercups! . The child's-first love, 

Which lent their magic to those guileless hours, 

Ah, j ny erie gett tad cads to rove, 

joyous time ‘ough v mi 
. With wild i strown. 
Tom Campbell, s poet less read than ‘he deserves, 
associates them with infancy :— mf 
Wildings of nature, I dote upon you ; 
For ye waft me to summers of old, 
When the earth teemed around me with fairy delight, 
And when daisies and Buttereups ‘gladdened ‘my sight, 
Like treasures of silver and gold. 

Let us, then, hail the Buttercup as the symbol of 
Cheerfulness, of childish joy, and 6vén of’ Riches, as 
the power of doing good and nsing happiness. 
This is the sensé in which a poetess apostro- 
phizes the golden-starred harbingers of summer— 

Oh, I can now recall th’ unthrift delight 
That filled my basket and my tiny, hand 
With Buttercups that shone in burnished gold. 

The excellent Bishop Mant, whose powum of “ The 
British Months” shows bim to have been, what every 
good Christian must be, an ardent admirer of nature 
has some pretty verses.on the Buttercup :— 

The and the Leg 

For which the langhing children stoop, 

A hundred times the livelong day, 

In their rude, romping, summer p 

So thickly now the crow’ 

In gold and silver sheeted cloud, 

As if the drops of April showers 

Had woo’'d the sun and changed to flowers, 

Shakespeare calls our Buttercup by more than one 
rustic and poetic name :— 

The Cuckoo-buds of yellow hue, 
in another poem become “ Mary-buds ”—: 
Hark ! the lark at Heaven's sin, 
And Phoebus “gins arise, ibaa 
His steeds to water at those springs 
On chaliced flowers that liés ; 
And winking Mary-buds begin 
To ope their golden eyes’; 
With every thing that pretty bin~ 
My lady sweet, arise ! 

Milton has also other names for this familiar mea- 

dow flower. Thus he asks— 


The tufted Crow-toe and pale jessamine 
* * * * * 


With cowslips wan that hang the pensive head, 
And every flower that sad embroidery wears ; 
Bid amaranthus all his beauty shed, 

And daffodillies fill their cups, with tears, 

To strew the laureate hearse where Lycid lies, 


From Shakespeare's “native wood-notes wild,” 
and Milton’s “stately march and sound divine,” we 
descend, ay, and with pleasure, to our minor poets 
and our humble theme ; for 


= not a a pane 
eturning with the spri 
But it can boast a og eG 
As bright as any king ; 

and Eliza Cook has told us:— 

’ Tis sweet to love in childhood : when ‘the souls 

that we bequeath 
Are beautiful in freshness as the coronals 
we wreathe, 

We don’t know after this whether we care to de& 
scribe the Buttercup botanically and scientifically, 

The books tell us of the thirteen varieties of the Ra- 
nunculus, Water Crowfoot, Meadow Crowfoot, Wood 
Crowfoot, Corn Crowfoot, Celery-leaved Crowfoot, 
Marsh Crowfoot, Spearwort, etc., etc., to say nothing 
of the Celandines—which see. Our commonest of 
Buttercups is the Ranunculus bulbosus, with its three- 
lobed leaflets and white, hard roots, which the monks 
called “St. Anthony’s. turnips,” and, we suppose, 
wishes us to believe that his saintship dined off 
them, by way of mortification. As, however they 
are certainly emetic in their operation and fatal if 
eaten in large quantities (at least until they are dried) 





we must beg to withold our belief in such a diet. 


| There is here, however, a cnrious fact, worth obser- 
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vation. Several varieties of the Buttercup which are 
acrid in their fresh and growing state, and which are 
instinctively rejected by cattle as food, lose their 
pungency in drying, and make good hay when com~- 
pressed with other grasses. We may also note of the 
bulbs that Dr. Brooke says,“ they lose their acidity 
by drying and may be then eaten boiled. Hogs will 
eat them fresh and root them up in the field.” I 
should prefer St. Anthony’s to the pigs’ in any state 
fresh, dry, or boiled. 

BuTTERFLY Orncu1s.—See Orchis. 

Butrer-Bur. (Petasites vulgaris). “Let me go.” 

This wide- creeping plant with its perennial roots, 
white and tough and spreading under the surface of 
the ground, seems to say “ Let me go,” and to meanit. 
Though beautiful to look at, it is by no meaus 
admired by the owner of wet meadow-land, as its 
long root, according to Curtis, will grow from a cutting 
of two inches, the thickness of a little finger, to the 
length of six feet, in eighteen months, and the weight 
of eight pounds! The leaves, which are often two 
or three feet broad, stand upon spongy, whitish, thick 
stalks, and as the pale pink flower appear before 
them they are often supposed to belong to another 
plant. ‘The flowers die early in April andthen the 
broad leaves grow up, round and green on the upper 
side, whitish underneath, and standing singly on 
hollow footstalks. Young water-fowl may be seen 
cowering under its leaves as an umbrella during 
the passing shower. As it belongs tothe Tussilago, 
or Coltsfoot Family, it has medicinal virtues. Dr. 
Brooke says. “The roots is used. It is praised 
highlyas a remedy in pestilential fevers ; but whether 
it deserves that praise or not, itis good as a diuretic.’ 
It contains bitter resinous matter, which was formerly 
believed efficacious in the plague. 

The cultivated, or Garden Butter-bur, is known as 
Spring Coltsfoot. The Sweet Coltsfoot (Tussilago 
suaveolens of the old botanists, Nardosmia fragrans, 
Petasites fragrans of the moderns),scents the spring air 
with its choculate blooms, and after they go the 
masses of leaves are very handsome. Mr. E. T. 
Delemer, in his useful little manual “ The Flower 
Garden,” bears testimony to its wild habit being 
inherent in its cultivated state. “ Its flowers,” says 
he.” of a beautiful heliotrope cdour, appear before 
the leaves. You may grow it in any moist, loamy 
soil from slips from’ the root, but you will find it 
troublesome if it has its own way too much. Give it 
an inch it will take an ell.” With this character 
from a practical gardener, the plant may well say 
“ Let me gol” 

(To be continued.) 
—————————_EE 


A FASCINATING WOMAN, 


—~>——_ 
CHAPTER Il. 

Duncan Morris was greeting Fanny with enthu- 
siasm. Fanny herself, made shy by the previous 
comments, was @ little cool, 

“My room is already engaged,’”’ said Morris, 
“and I’ll just bestow my traps, and be back in a 
moment.”’ 

And in reality he did get out upon the piazza in 
time to escort Fanny to the table. 

The bell had just rung, and we had all risen to 
obey its summons, when Florence joined the group, 
or rather essayed to pass it. A little press at the 
door gave her the occasion to make a most graceful 
courtesy as she glided by, and I heard Morris ask, 
and so I doubted not did she: 

_“ Who is that elegant woman? I saw her on the 
piazza ad We came up.” 

“It is Miss Florence Grafton,” said Fanny, with 
a little empressement. “I shall introduce you 
after tea, i is quite a belle.” 

“ Beware, beware, Fanny,” I thought to myself. 
“That is a dangerous game,”’ 

Morris was answering : 

“ By Jove! I took her for a married lady. -What 
aplomb she has!” 

“She has been outa good many seasons,” said 
Frank Joy, suggestively. “She has learned how 
to carry herself.’ 

But I saw at once that Morris was taken. Fanny 
saw it also, and it added a sharp edge of defiance 
to her manner which was not engaging. 

As we came out from tea, Morris whispered : 

“Now you must fulfil your promise. I shall 
dance with Miss Grafton—after you.” 

“Before me, if you choose,’’ said Fanny, with 
that same unwonted accent in her voice, born of 
pain. That was where we had all been guilty of 
folly. Our heedless chaff, which was of course all 
unknown to Morris, had put Fanny ill at ease and 
in a false position. . 

Morris danced with Fanny first, but the blue cam- 
brio was in the same set, and in the changes it was 
plain to be seen that Florence had not forgotten tho 





tricks of eye and hand which she had learned in her 
school-days. After that they waltzed together, 
and Fanny sat looking on, her flower-like face 
pinched with pain. She was not one to assert her 


rights. Whatever was not fully granted her slipped 
easily from her grasp, 

That night I went to Florence Grafton’s room, to 
borrow hair-pins, or on some other errand as impor- 
tan’ 


t. 

“ Florence,” I said, boldly, for I had never given 
up my old boarding-school freedom with her, “ what 
do you want with Duncan Morris? He is not 

thy. He cannot give you the position to which 
youaspire. Why not let him alone ?”’ 

* hy what do you mean?” she said, with open 
eyes. ‘ I’ve done nothing. Is he appropriated ?’’ 

“There is no engagement,” I said, “ but every- 
body kno ws that he has done every thing but offer 
himself to Fanny Ellsworth. Fanny.is a great 
favourite in her set, which is, as you well know, not 
your set. Ifyou break up the match, you will create 
no end of ill-will toward yourself, and be in the end 
no better, that I can see, but only the worse off. 
ee are & reasonable creature, Consider my warn- 

g:’ 

“Upon my word,” she answered,‘ with a smile 
which it was not pleasant to see, “if frankness 
were @ virtue, you would be a saint. However,”’ 
she added, with a trifle less of bitterness, “ you are 
an old friend, and I will consider. As you say, I 
want nothing of the man beyond this present mo- 
ment, while poor little Fanny—well, I think she 
would break her heart for him. As if any man were 
worth that! They are hollow, every one of thom; 
dupes, fools, whatever you will.” 

“No,” I said, ““Dancan Morris is not hollow- 
hearted. I think it very possible that you might 
make a fool of him—I have seen you do it so often— 
but let them alone, and he and Fanny will get on 
very well together ; and I think you havesins enough 
to answer for.already.” 

* Ailie,” she said, “ you know me, and I don’t 
mind being frank with you. That young man is 
done for already. Now I'll give my word to you, 
and I'll keep it in good faith. For three days— 
mind, no longer than that—lI’ll treat him, in thought, 
word and deed, in a manner that you yourself 6 
declare unexceptionable; a calm shall not be less 
electric in his presence, I will simply eat, drink, 
walk, sleep as if he were not here, and you will see 
that at the end of that time he will be my slave. 
If my prophecy proves true, you will own with me, 
will you not, that men are fools ?” 

“No,” I said, “‘I shall not; Ishall only confess 
that such gifts as you possess area dangerous 
heritage, and warn yon that it is wisest for you to 
rank them*with those other qualities of clair- 
voyance and natural magic, and abjure them 
altogether.’’ 

** You are half right,’”’ she said; “that would be 
the safer way; but really [ don’t know how else to 
entertain myself in this world, where amusement is 
so hard to find. But, remember, I shall keep my 
word with you faithfully, and you will see.” 

You may be sure I was up early on the follow- 
ing morning, with my eyes well opened. 

Miss Grafton was late at breakfast, and there 
being a vacant seat by me at table, she quietly 
occupied it. : 

Her costume was certainly as innocent as the 
mind of woman could devise, and her manner 
colourless. But she had not been three minutes 
in her place before Duncan Morris was at her side. 

She received his morning salutation with polite 
indifference, and devoted herself to clam fritters as 
if that was the sole objett of her existance. 

Mr. Morris bit his lip, and was, | thought, a trifle 
piqued. Still he persevered. 

Miss Grafton was quite good-natured, but per- 
fectly unimpressible. At lengthshe found occasion 


to say: 

“ Mrs. Chesborough is not down yet. She was a 
good deal disturbed last night by the booming of 
the tide. How did Miss Favny sleep? Her room 
is on the same side of the house,” 

I cannot to this day decide whether that faint 
shadow of a suggestion was made with malice afore- 
thought or not, but I saw at once that Mr. Morris 
accepted the allusion to Miss Fanny asa tacit re- 
ference to his supposed relation to her, and what 
pained me still more, I saw that he repented it. 

“Poor Fanny!’’ I said to myself, “‘is your day 
then so soon over ?”’ 

I believe also that for a moment I acquiesced in 
Miss Grafton’s dictum—that all men are fools. 

Of course it was clear that if things had gone so 
far as this with Duncan Morris, Miss Grafton’s 
tactics, her three days of absolute indifference, 
would answer hér purpose quite as well as any 
other. In fact, with such a man as Dancan Morris, 
it was probably her best game. 

T lost interest at once in the detail of her practice 
and devoted myself to an observation of Fanny. 
It went hard with her at first. She was such a 
simple, truthful soul that it was hard for her to 


conceal the pain she felt. She was also, I felt cer- 
tain, quite as much troubled on Duncan’s account 
as pk am own, for she knew very well the falseand 
tricky nature of Florence Grafton. 

I remember we were sitting one day by the open 
window of my room, looking out upon the beach, 
where Duncan and Florence were promenading, she 
hanging upon his arm in the most affectionate 
manner and he looking down into her face with the 
eagerness of a lover. 

anny had watched them for five minutes in 
silence. Her face was full of trouble aud she was 
quite pale about the mouth. 

At length I said; 

“Don’t look at them, Fanny. It can’t last al- 
ways. You know that Flo never holds her con- 
quests long.” 

Her answer was very full of pathos, and I’ve 
always remembered it, 

“Ailie,” she said, “it is not that, but Duncan 
Morris is true-hearted; I believe that still, and 
whichever way it turns he must suffer in the end; 
and, besides, I was so sure that he was too proud, 
too self-centred, to be brought to his knees by a 
woman like that. That is the sharpest pang of all, 
the only one worth counting. I never can esteem 
him again as I_ have done. I never can have faith 
in man again. That is the sort of loss which seems 
to me irremediable.” 

I sat still, thinking. Fanny was right. The loss 
of her lover was a little thing compared with the 
tome of her faith in the grand, true qualities of man- 


hood. 
** Bat,” I said, willing to comfort her if I migh 
“it is more the result of his inexperience than = 
He really thinks her true, or he would 
not Porgy te 5 
nt ie, We women are not so deceived 
about her. Not one of us but knows her 
kind by instinct.” fatal 

“Bat men have not that instinct, Fanny. We 
must ‘not quarrel with their Maker on that ac- 
count,”’ 

But Fanny was not comforted, and I could plainly 
see that it was for her lost ideal that she mourned; 
quite as much as for the real Duncan. 

Mr. Morris, who had only come down for a three- 
days’ furlough, prolonged his stay indefinitely. He 
devoted himself most assiduously to Florence, and I 
began to wonder, from her really sincere manner, 
whether she would not in theend marry him, At 
last I asked her one day point-blank. 

Florence,” I said, “it is time you declared 
your intentions, What do you intend to do with 
that young man?” 

She was playing with the rings upon her fingers. 

‘T’m sure I don’t know,” she answered, care- 
lesaly. “ Isn’t it amusing?” 

**Tt seems to be to you,” I said; “ but you seem 
to have nocompassion for him.’ 

“Oh, I never pretend to compassionate my vic- 
tims; you know that of old.” 

Do you intend to marry him ?”’ 

It was then that I saw the first faint trace of 
trouble about the corners of Miss Grafton's mouth. 
Iknew then that she inwardly felt that that was 
a point not yet within hercontrol. “Courage,” I 
said to myself; “he may weather it yet.’’ But she 
mastered her doubt, or the outward betrayal of it, 
in an instant. 

“T don’t kuow,’’ she said. ‘ What are his pros- 
pects P” 

“ Heis a very fair match,” I answered, assuming 
her own style, “for a woman who has money and a 
position.” 

“ Humph!” she exclaimed, “that does not mean 
me.” 

It was growing evident to all of us that Miss 
Grafton’s hold upon the Chesboroughs was growing 
daily weaker. It was ramoured also that her divi- 
dends were falling off. 

‘¢There’s young Demorest. He’s a much better 
catch, and I hear he is coming down to-morrow.” 

She saidit with a calculating air which I heartily 
wished that Duncan Morris might have beheld. 
It was one of Florence’s many weak points that 
she had the soul ofa gamester, I guessed from her 
manner that she already felt that Duncan Morris’s 
passion was on the wane. 

If, therefore, young Demorest were to appear upon 
the scene, she would haveiadouble motive for lay- 
ing siege to him. First, the chance of winning him; 
and, failing that, the opportunity of spurring Mr. 
Morris’s flagging zeal by arousing his jealousy. 

But I fancied that I knew Duncan Morris better 
than she, with her ideas of men, could know him. 
Let her betray but one spark of her innate co- 

uetry and I believed her empire over him would be 
‘or ever gone, 

Young Demorest came, and I sawin tho first half 
day after his arrival that she had determined to put 
her dangerous experiment to test. 

When the evening arrived Duncan went forward 
with accustome1 assurance to claim Miss Grafton’s 





hand for the first dance, 
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“T’'m very sorry,” she said, sweetly, “but I’ve 
just promised Mr. Demorest.”” 

Duncan bowed politely, and stood chatting with 
her till Mr. Demorest appeared to claim his part- 
ner. Then he remai: where sho left him and 
watched her. 

She had never been more engaging, never laid 
horself out more boldly to please, and as Duncan 
Morris watched the effect of all those little graces 
of which he had faucied he had a monopoly, when 
exerted upon a man whose only attractions he well 
knew were centred in a fall purse think the scales 
fell from his eyes. He did ‘not ask Miss Grafton to 
dance again that evening, neither did .he dance with 
any one else, but retired at ten o’clock in a con- 
templative frame of mind. 

Next morning, when I sat alone upon ‘the piazza, 
watching the far-off irridescence of thé sea, Dancan 
Morris came and sat beside me. 

* Miss Grant,” he said, “will you do mea fa- 
our ?’’ 

“ Tf it is in my power, certainly.” 

* Will you tell me frankly if 1 have been making 
@ fool of myself ”” 

“You wish me to be sin¢ere ?” 

“ Most assurcdly.’’ 

“Well, then, 1 fancy ¢ good many people think 


£0. 

“But what do you think ?”’ 

T looked up at him and saw that he was really in 
earnest. 

“Did you never hear the old Scotch saying that 
everybody goes up fool’s hill once in their lives ?” 

He sat and pondered for a few minutes. 

“ Shall I ever be forgiven?’ he asked, at length. 

* By the ‘world, yos,in three days’ time. The 
world is used to the spectacle,’ 

“You know,” he said, “ that I don’t care a rush 
for the world.” 

He was thinking of Fanny, but he dared ‘not 
speak her name. 

“Well,” I said, “TI tell you frankly that this 
is a case in which those who love you best will 

have the’ hardest task to forget, however they may 
torgive.’. 

He sm'led. 

“1s Fanvy so hard-hearted ?” 

“Panny is by no means hard-hearted,” I said, 
“ But ifa woman admires a man, he naturally seems 
to her a being superior, at leastin strength and dis. 
eernment, to herscif. When, therefore, she sees 
him walk blindly into a trap that is patent to her 
own eyes, the ‘superior being’ theory is apt to be 
somewhat rudely shaken.” 

“T see it,” he said; and then heroseand walked’ 
up and down tho piazza, 

The next dey Duncan Morris went to town. 
Miss Grafton kept up a mad flirtation with young 
TDemovrest, which ended in nothing, as her flirtations 
usually did; and Fanny walked and drove and 
bathed and danced in a purely mechanical Way, 
merely observing, when her friends commented 
upon her spiritless air, that the seaside was not 
agreeing with her as well as usual this year. 

The winter passed, and Fanny wasas gay as ever. 
Those who knew her best, however, were aware 
that @ new scriousness had entered into her life. 
She read and studied in her leisure hours, and 
there were many among the poor and needy who 
came to know and bless her face, As for Dunean 
Morris, we heard of him only occasionally. He 
was working hard at his profession, and was not 
so nearly prominent in society as he had been. 
Once, however, during the winter, he and Fanny 
met. Itwas at the wedding of Bertie Grant. TI 
observed that they had a long conversation. to- 
gether, but whether it was the usual nothings 
which they were whispering behind ‘her fan, or 
whether there were matters of deeper import on 
=. I could not tell. The next day I said to 

‘anny: 

** 1 saw you with Duncan Morris. Are never 
going to forgive him, Fanny, for the blunder of last 
summer ?”’ 

“T have never seen any signs that he needs my 
forgiveness,”’ she said, *‘ And really, Ailie, is seems 
to me thut there are some things which one cannot 
forget. I doubt if f ever marry. ‘The census shows, 
you know, that itis impossible for all women to 
have husbands, and I iwatine that I am one of the 
celibate elect; but if I were to take a man for 
better, for worse, it must be some one who had 
strength of mind and constancy. A man whose af- 
fections veer with every whiff of wind, like a 
weather-vane, would never afford me that sense of 
security whichis indispensable tomy ideal of do- 
mestic peace and happiness.”’ 

That was a long speech for Fan to make. I 
pondered it well, and was inclined to believe that 
wt contained sound sense. 

The next summer we were at Seaborough again— 
@ smaller party than the previous seasou. The 
Chesboroughs were not'with us. Florence Grafton 
had taken refuge in a fashionable boarding-house, 
where, rumour said, she was-still pursuing her con, 








quests, though her adventures were becoming every 
month more questionable and desperate. Still she4 
managed to keep afloat, and there were matty w 
pea hog her at heart, who still felt bound to recog- 
nize ‘her. 

As I said, we were at Seaborough. ‘The season 
was nota gay one, even for that quiet place, and 
Fanny and I, who were growing dearer friends with 
every year that passed, had many long walks ‘te 
gether upon the beath, many confidential 'ehats in 
the quiet corners of the verandahs. 

One ‘morning, coming down to breakfast, Fanny 
said to me: 

“T had a curious dream last night. 1 faney 
or pose bo te vet ; 1 towday. 

y, Fanny,” Ireplied, pla y,  you-are 
the last person whom I should have suspected of 
being superstitious.” 

“Tam not superstitious,” replied Fanny, langh- 
ing. “Simply my dréam impressed me, and I feel, | 
as I never did before, that it has a meaning for 
me %” 


“‘Might one inquire what the dream was that 
has such power over your imagination ?” , 

“Oh, certainly. The simplicity of it is one of its 
most curious features. I simply saw a smooth sea, 
clear as crystal, of a pale emerald colour near me, 
and in the distance amethyst. A heavy wall of 
masonry bounded it, and I hada very impressive 
sense of the depth and purity of the waters. Close 
in shore and coming steadily in before a full breeze 
and with all sails set, wasa noble ship. The outline 
of it was perfect, and it seemed so fall of life and 
power that, though there was not a soul visible on 
board, my interest in it was mostintense. Yet 
did not see it land. I remomber actually nothing 
bat that one grand and beautiful arm 9 I hope 
never to forget it, for certainly nothing that I ever 
saw on canvas ever so inspired me.” 

Well,” I said, “it was a curious dream. We 
will watch if it bring you good fortune.” ‘ 

That evening we stood together upon the piazza, 
looking ont for the last boat. 

Now, Fanny,’’ I said, “if your good fortune fs 
to come, itmust come by the evening boat, for cér- 
tainly the day so far has not brought it.” 

Fanny grew a little pale. The dream had taken 
a strong hold upon her imagination. 

“Let us go down to the pier,” I said, “and see 
who comes.” 

“No,” said Fanny, witha rising of colour. “I : 
prefer to wait here.” 
Something gave me an idea at that moment of 

what it might possibly be that fannytooked for. 

Would Duncan Mortis come, and was there ‘a 
reconciliation awaiting them ? ; 

Five minutes later my question was-answered. 

Fanny sav himfirst. [felt herarm tremble upon 
mine, and then she said : 

“Let us go in.” 

There came into my mind a vivid picture of the 
arrival of last year, when Florence Grafton had 
stood precisely where we stood now, looking off 
into the sunset. I said not a word, but followed 
Farny’s motion. I left her at the door of her room, 
whie, after a glance in the mirror, [| went down 
again. I was just in time to meet Mr. Morris at 
the door. 

‘* Where is your companion of a moment ago?” 
he said, after greeting me. 

“Miss Ellsworth has gone to her room to get 
ready for tea,” I said, carelessly. 

“Who are here?” he asked. “Tsit very gay?” 

“Nearly every body who was here last summer, 
except Miss Grafton ; but we-are very quiet.” 

“A notable exception,” he ssid, coldly, and then 
passed on. 

I waited with some ouriosity to see what would 
be the attitude of Fanny toward her whilom admirer. 

I was not disappointed. Nothing could be more re- 
fined and self-possessed than her demeanour. She 
chatted with him with perfect unrestraint and good- 
humour, but always I could see that he found a bar. 
tier in her manner that could not be overpassed. 
At first I was not quite certain that he desived:to 
tegain his old ground, but before three days had 
passed I was aware that he was regularly laying 
siege to her heart; ‘and then I began to wonder how 
it would end. Not only to wonder, but to be in 
more ways than one thoroughly apprehensive. 

That Ranny had never overcome her old partiality 
for him I knew.very well. At the same time I felt 
that if, overborne by his entreaties, she were to 
accept him as lover and husband, her faith in him, 
even herrespectfor him, weuldalways be shadowed 
by that onecremembrance. And it is so hard not at 
least to begin one's married life with a pure and 
perfect ideal. I think Fanny herself was as well 
aware of allthis as I was, and that therefore she 
held out. valiantly against her lover’s peracverance 
and the weakness of her own heart. 

The summer was waning, September was already 
upon us, and the stormy winds began to blow. 














One evening—how perfectly I remember it—we 
had all promenaded i 


the.piazzas, wrapped in plaids, 


watching a suflen séa and the torn rack of cloud 
which was whirling itself into dangerous 


ho | shapes overhead, It was midnight before ‘we re- 


tived, only. te be awakened inan hour or two by 
the fury of a gale such ashad never before been 
pepesienced at thatsoason. The lighthouse flamed 
out its red signal over a taging sea, and fat in the 
_— came tho signal gan of somo ‘vessel io 

stress, 

“Tt is ‘a pleasure craft; said offe ‘of ‘the old 
wy “No fishing-smack carries a gun like 

at.’’ i 

‘‘Qan nothing be done te. save her?’’ asked ome 


| of the gentlemen. 


“ Well, if any of you gentleman who has no life 
but your own to risk chooses to put ont in this sea 
ye may do so,” was the raply; “ but we who have 
‘wives and ohh ren will think twice of if.” 

“Ts there no sailor hére whose lifé is liis’own,” 
ssid Dancan Morris, “ who will tisk it with mine to 
get at those helpless souls and savé’them?” 


closed the compact. Thon the rest bestirred ‘them- 
selves. The lifeboat was brought out, and the two 
intrepid souls set forth to the resoue. 

I cannot follow their fortunes. Lo 
word came that Duncan Morris had 
hope, and that, as we walked the ng 
our eyes out into the angry tempest, Fanny, who 
leaned upon my arm, was Whiter than the flecks of 
foam which the wind blew into our faces. 

“Oh, Heaven!” she murmured, in & voice whith 
reached only my ear, “hive I sent him forth to 
die? None but a desperate man would undertake 
sacha venture. The very sailors say it is hopeless 
and that the chances are a hundred to one that he 
never comes to land again,” j 

The day was already breaking when a shout upon 
the shore announced some joyous event, A few 
minutes later a group of men were seen coming to- 
wards the hotel bearing a heavy burden. Behind 
ee weaty footsteps and a bowed head, 
walk Morris. ~*~ 

When Fanry saw him she clenched my arm and 
uttered a low : 

“ Thank Heaven !” 

We went down to meet the sortége, It was the 
peepee worm which the men were beating, and 
as Fanny and I glanced at the face we exclaimed, in 


x § 
“Florence Grafton!” 
Tt was indeed Florence for whom Duncati Morris 
had risked his life. 

“She will be cated for,” said Fanny. “Let us 
go to ourtooms.” — 

“Nay,” L enid, “that ‘were hardly ¢raciows 
Have you no word of welcome home for. Dunean?’ 

““No,’’ she said, “mot now. I should speak bit- 
terly, if I spoke atvall. -Let-us-goin.” 

I went with Fanny to her ecce Wa - then 
returned to the parlour, bit- Dancan already 
disappeared. Florence wa ravidly recovering, and 
was of course the centre of interest‘and admiration ; 
a situation which she well knew how to turn to-ad- 
vantage. 

But Duncan Morris was net among her admirers. 
After breakfast I met him, looking moody and dis- 
trait, in a lone corner of the upper verandah, 

“Good morning,’ he said, as I warmly offered 
itty congratulations. “Iam gladtowsee you. You 
are my friend, I think. Iam going back to town 
to-day. I haves message to leave with you. ‘Will 
you tell Fanny for me——” 

I interrupted him hastily. 

“ Duncan,” I éaid, “don’t go: Your ‘victory is 
won. Do give the enemy time'to capitulate.” 

But he would not listen. 

“TI know how it stands,” hesaid, “I'think I'uh- 
derstand Fanny now as well as' you do. If I stay 
here over a single boat, uo power on: earth can 
make her confess that she does not think I stay for 
Florence Grafton, If I go, she will'at least see 
that I am free.”’ 


“ Well,” I said, “I amnotsuvebut you are right,’ 


What shall [ say to Fanny ?” 


“Say that I’ll lead the German with her, if she 


pleases, at the first ball of the season,” 

“ Nothing more ?”’ 

‘No more.” 

He was right. He did lead the German with 
Fanny, and next day their engagement was an- 
noun: 

Florence Grafton still lingers on, a confirmed 
and hopeless adventuress. She has still, as ever, 
a host of admirers, and somcohow—I think nobotly 
but herself can really tell how—she ‘ontrives to 
keep in good society and to find money to pay her 
bills, but she grows old and anlovely with every 
flying year, and it is not hard to guess that her 
career as ‘a fascinating woman must soon be over. 


. . 





Tue Suan AND FRANCK —‘l'ne | ~ Diary of the 
Shah ” has at length come into the hands of French 
readers, and Gallic indignation wares hot 
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his Persien Majesty’s account. of bis Parisian visit. 
‘What! cries the Paris“ Figaro,” “hehas come: to 
the centve of civilization, has seen our artistic trea- 
sures, ‘has been received with Royal honours, and yet 
the most lasting impressions have been. made ‘by 
the hippopotamus at the Jardin des Plantes, the: 
clowns of, the; ue, the café concerts and Mabitle, 
where he he met the diite of eociéty! ‘Paris 
spent several inillions'to do die honour to this en- , 
lightened sovereign, ‘who came.to, Europe to study 
the progress of the. world and :to: y his. know- 
ledge to the happiness of his people, and the most 
— amusements of the Parisians alone: remain 
n his memory!” ‘Poor Figato,” we are sorry for 
you. 





BAGBTEB eos 
wietiraneerneD. ab) 1 oda 
Hoprtins (on salutary thoughts intent) + * Pray, 


Miss Julia, areyou engaged ? 


Miss Juice: >No 1 Mr.  Hopitins? Oh, : 


dear, no! Lam going back to school next week.— 
80-80 “COMPARATIVE ANATOMY.”’ 
Sweer Sister: ‘ Whon.ma kisees.us for: being 
good I think her lipsiareso-eoft and miee!”’ 
Soun Brortser:: Ah; and when che doosn’t 
I'm sure her handsare so hard and nasty.”"—Fua. 
Lavy ( hide" dbinion. 6 ae giles has been 
DY (w tC) d 
asked, after a long:pause):: ‘61 suppose thers is no’ 
way of washing all the paint off, is.thete,4f ‘you 
weet erie cae something-elsé on f”’ 


PROFANATION. 

Gent: “I fofta lock-of hair herea few daywago’ 
to be fitted in. a locket, imit—ah—ready ?”” 
J —— 7 **Very sorry, sir, it has feds poet mit 

at it’s of no conse sit—we Can, } 
matched, sit,’ 1 ul a yoores 

AW. 


“Yes, Mary, you are very different to-yout sister, |. 


for she seems to prefer the.seciety of geutiemen to 
mine!” (Mary was silent.) —Judy, 

Wnhicu possesses the most cheerful: Saal 
gas or candles —Why you often bear of | rq 
-88, but the best gandles are atwaye waxy!—J dy. 

To Pusiic Cat-EREers.—The latest novelty in’ 
Paris is ae cats, who mew. the mewasick 
of * William ‘fell’ and dance. the quadrille in 
“ Orphéeaux Enfers.” Thisiscareyingtheanimaliem 
of modern theatvieal art to itslimits. Iftheyeome! 
over here to improve the tone of He} itimate 
drama perhaps they might be tes 3 the one 

sol ths 


spiracy or something in the “ C 


A Pact! 
Young Lapy Bexinp THE couNnTER (to seaside 
visitor): “If am sorry:you'aregéing Ardy, ma'am 


but hope woshall seeyou here next season. 
Seasips Visttog: “Ah, dear, I don’t know, ’'m 
sure; next year I may bein mi’ 


Youx@ LaDy. (with enthusiam): “Ohno, ma’am, 
I hope not!’’—Judy. 

SOMETHING LIKE A HOLIDAY, 

Frrst Government CLERK; “I heard.you were 
on leave, but I supposed you: had gone into ‘the 
country.” 

SEconD. Dirto: ‘Well, you ‘know, Pve done 
that so often; so Thought a new eam in- 
stead, and I’m Soing to stop at home for a week | 
and colour it.”— Judy, q 

. _ , JOTTINGS. ; 

Why will provisions run short in the Atctio Ex- 
pedition ?--Beeause in that climate the: officers 
are sure"to ‘have ® great many chaps on their bends’ 
as well ‘as fheir crews. f 

A disvottented cabman mda fight with ‘his 
fare, and afterwards maiatained he had a right to 
2d. extra for the box. Thecase, whidhereated sore 
little interest in — was dismissed. 

Proper or ladies’ shoulders in  oold 
weather—The Cape.—Juty. 

‘THt® WAY To woo, 

Waitxy Wipoew (it answer to warm vows of 
andying love aud admiration): “Then, do you 
a beantiful, Mr. O'Dowd. idly, 
now ?” 

' : “ Beautiful! Indeed you are. 
Not, perhaps, in that out-and-dried, regular and .in~ 
sipid fashion that passes for beau 
herd; but, oh !-your face has a subtle charm—a—e 
—an ineffable something—a—a—a. certain ‘Je me 
say kwaw,’ you’know, which is far more rare and 
more precious than what the ignorant world calls 
Be == Peat : 

UbGEs anpD Joxes.—The other a widow 
lady brought am action against a ae compan’ 
for causing the death of her hushand. [he ‘presid- 
ing judge rélieved the tedium of a long ‘trial by 
chaffing the plaintiff's counsel and cracking jokes 
at the dead man’s expense, ‘Phe widow was pre- 
sent the whole time, Joking judges.are unforte- 





eB 


with:the vulgar | Duild 





nately on. the increase, but. we would su it to 
them the propriety of ‘ordering sorrowin atives 
out of thecourt before they pun upon a dead. man’s 
name and bandyjests with counsel concerning his 
peculiarities.—Fun, 


DISLIKES. 
We don’t like:critios who can’t praise a friend ex- 


cept at the e of somebody else,. Especially 
when some) else happens to be much the better 
man. 

We. don’tilike to hear artists ascribing 
their rejection at the Royal to jealousy on 


the part of the Academicians, ‘We Tice still less to 
hear the. perenuial ectioes dilating on. this jea- 


lousy. 

We don’t like to hear boys just léft:echool giving 
doguiatic opinions on art, literature, or the drama, 
(Phat ie when merge ‘are cottraty to ours. 

oem oO pay » cabman his exact fare, 

a : 
‘We don’t like;to hear mysterious whispers about 
ithe “only fiue picture—that ‘by ‘my friend 
‘Blank,” that will be seen in the al Acadamy. 
‘We don’t like’the man who says“ Just my luek !”” 
whenevers he hears that a Derby or other favourite 
‘has ‘beon scratched, 

Wedon’t like. cabmen’s rests. Neither do cab- 

une 





THE OLD ELM’S STORY. 
—!_ 
Waar did the old ¢lm say to me, 
Whien I beside ft one sammoer day 
‘Reclinad, while ita branches’ shadows fell . 
And danced on the stream as if in play? 


The wind through its leaves most softly breathed, 
And sweetly sang ® delicious tane 

Which seemed to me like the. sweetest song 
That was ever sung by musical June, 

What did the old elm-say to me Po 
It told.mee story of'other years, 

Spun with the thread of memory 
And intertwined with smiles and tears, 


And I saw in the light of the trathful tale 
A little church-in the village street, 
And I heard the bell from its tower ‘tell 
A wedding story in language sweet; 
Tor we were there, Janet and_I, 
And the gray-haired parson spoke the word< 
The sweetest by far it seemed to us 
Of any our trusting souls e’er heuril. 
Oar lives flowed smoothly and brightly on, 
Many a winter‘and ‘summer passed, 
And the frosts of age fell.on our hair, 
And the wrinkled brow was.come at last, 


But love was still young in our hearts, 
As it e’er remains with those who are true, 
And bright and clondtess were joy and hope 
As the brightest May-day’s sky of blue. 
Sorrow and care we both had known, 
Bat they daded‘away in the light of love, 
As the dew-drops fade from the meadow grass 
When touched by the wand of thesuu above, 


It seems but a day, though ‘tis years ago 
‘Since I parted with her—sexcnuse this torr, 
For thesun bas shone and the white svow Iain 
Qa her resting-place for many a year, 
And here I come when the days-are-bright 
And sit beneath this old trysting-tree, 
And list tothe story which this old elm 
Oo that summer day did tall to me. 


GEMS, 


(ee 





| Leove-metohes ate often formad by people who pay 
for a month of honey with a life of vinegar- 

‘Ly men would bat. hate tshemaelves'as- suey do their 
neighbours, it would be a good step towards loving 
their neighbours aethey do themsélvea, 

We must glean knowledge by reading; bat the 
chaff must be separated from the wheat by thinking. 
Knowledge is proud that he has tearned #0 much. 
Wisdom is humble that she‘knows ro more. 

No man’s ‘life is free from straggle and mortifica- 
tions, not even the happiest; but every one may 

ild up his. own. happisess ‘by seeking mental 
pleasure, aod thus make himself independent of 
outward fortune. 

Contempt is.not.¢ thing to be despised. It may 
be borné with a calm and equal miad, but roman, 
by lifting his head ,high, ean pretend that he does not 
perceive the scorns that’are poured down upon him 
fxom above, 


A Gracrot Trievure.—The ‘presentation of 
model lifeboats to the Duke and Duchess of Edin- 
burghwas a very pleasing ceremouy, Jt will be.re- 
membered that the Boglish residents at St. Peters- 








burgh chose a very practical form of expressing 
their satisfaction at the royal marriage, and the 
National Lifeboat Institution has constructed the 
boats which were subscribed’ for. The models were 
on Tuesday week presented to the royal couple, The 
duke afterwards presided ot the annual meeting of 
the Lifeboat Society, held in the Egyptian ‘Hall of 
the Mansion Houge, and made a good speech, ‘The 
duchess looked ‘very well, aud her presence excited 
great interest. She was dressed in a pale pink cos- 
tume, her bonget and dress being of the same colour, 
in accordance with the prévailing fashion. A pas; 
sage in the duke’s speech strikingly described the 
hardships undergone by the lifeboat crews, who often 
returned from their hergvic exploits more exhausted 
and weary than themen whom they hai saved, 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—_~—CO—>F 
HOUSEHOLD TKRWASURES. 


Hay Fever.—It would no doubt he a gratifiea- 
tion P many to learn of a eure for. the.torments or 
hay fever. But unfortunately there is none yet 
known, except that which, to the majority of 
sufferers, is inipossible from want of time or means, 
namely, a temporary change of residence. There 
are, however, palliative remedies which often bring 
relief. One of the best is a tea made of poppy heads. 
The poppy is so generally cultivated aa a garden 
plant that itis quite easily obtained ; if act in eur 
own, it may be in our neighbour's garden. The'tes 
should be made‘‘to boilin an ordinary tea kettl 
aud the steam ‘issuing from the nozzle breathed 
deep into the luangs—at the same time, for obvieus 
reasons, avoiding actual contact with the spoub—and 
thegepephiais aueactptas; wal-araespecihel 

yy. cannot » half « teas 
ofteoiornay maybe added toa pint of water, and 
the steam from this mixture inhaled. At the same 
time attention should be given to the general 
health ; and digestive. and nutritive food only eaten. 
In conclusion, jet. us.add, forthe benefit of those 
who are subject to yearly attacks, that much good 
is done Wy Oreparing the lungs for the bax hay 
season. a teaspoonfyl of alum be dissolved.in a 
pint of water, and the spray from this mixture be 
b inte the langs jor several minutes 
day for a:month before the expected onset it w 
brace up the lungs and make them less susceptible 
to the irritation of hay dust, 


7 
STATIS®TILUS. 


Tre Inpian Bupcer. — Accounts of 1878-74: 
— Revenue, 49,611,711. Ordinary expenditure, 
51,404,4482., of which 8,864,673!. for famine relief ; 
public works extraordinary, 8,553,3074;  tetal, 
54,957,7551. Surplus, excluding extraordinary and 
famine relief, 2,071,936/. Detieit, exviading extra- 
ordinary, 1,792,737. Deficit, including extraordipary, 
5,346,044. Regular estimate, 1874-75 :—Revenue, 
50,070,000%. ‘Ordinary expenditure, 50,626,0001, of 
which 2,442,0001. for famine relivf; pablie works 
extraordiuary, 4,035,0001.; total, 54,653,000, Sur- 
plus, excluding extraordinary and famine rolief,, 
1,889,0001, Deficit, excluding extraordinary, 5530001. 
Doficit, including extraordinary, 4,588,000. Budget 
estimate of 1876-76 :~Revenue, 49,820,000, Ordi- 
nary expenditure, 49,814,0001.; public works extra. 
ordinary, 4,800,0001,; total, 53,614,002. Surplus 
excluding extraordinary, 506,000. Deticit, inctading 
extraordinary, 3,794,000). Loans to be raised in 
1875-76, 2,860,0001,, of which 360,0001. from Scindiah 
end Holker for railways ; remaining two and a half 
millions by loan in India. Hstimated cashibalances 
in India at end of 1874-75, 15,700,0621.; at ond of 
1875-76, 14,967,642. In the budget estimste for 
1874-75 the total deficit was put. st 5,951,0501., in 
cluding a charge for famine relief of 2,580,000 . 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Lorp Carrineton will accompany the Prince of 
Wales to India as his aide-de-camp, and Lord Charles 
Beresford as naval aide-de-camp. 

Tue silver treasure, to the value of three million 
thalers, left by the late Elector of Hease, has been 
adjudged to belong to Prussia as the rightial heir. 

Lorp CatTHorpr ‘has had an intimation that the 
Prince.of. Wales will subscribe 100/, per amaum for 
five years towards the scheme for increasing the 
supply of horses in this ~% 2 

om the observations of Mr, Lamont it may be 
inferred that during the past 400 years Spitzbergen 
has been rising at ‘the rate of thirteen feet per 


century. 

At the Egyptian Hallof the Mansion House on 
Tuesday week the Duke snd Duchessof Edinburgh 
were presented with a spondid service of plate, valued 
at 20007 guineas, which had been vote:i to their Royal 
Highnesses as a marriage gift by the Corporation. of 
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NOTICES 10 CORRESPONDENTS- 


Lrpta A. M.—Received, and will be considered. 
E. T., C, D., and J, W, F. have been attended to. 
G@. J.—You should order the work through some book- 





seller. 
A. R, P,—We cannot say anything commendatory about 
your rhymes ‘On a wet day. 

Bessiz.—We do not understand the sentence, The 
handwriting is serviceable enough for ordinary purposes, 
but beyond that is not entitled to praise. 

Muinwiz C.—-The handwriting is fluent, very legible and 
tolerably neat; a sort of youthful commercial hand, 
which does not produce any particular impression. 

M, M.—A youth of sixteen who has attained the sta- 
ture of 5ft. 7in, is not too tall, we should say. Of course 
there % every probability that such a youth will make a 


tall man. 

E—The last line of the stanza “To Olivia” is of a 
rather dubious nature, e other lines express a lover's 
admiration of a beauteous form, but are silent about any 
other sort of beauty. 

Querist.—The only suggestion we can make is that you 
should obtain the opinion of the surgeons attached to 
some other hospital than the one from which you have 
already received advice. 

Inquimer.—If our computation is correct the number 
of theatres situated in London at the present time is 
thirty-seven. Sbakspeare was bora on April 23, 1564, and 
died on April 23, 1616, 

A. B. C.—The recipe you require is simply “‘the lapse 
of time,” so be patient; your wish will be gratified by- 
and-bye. You need take no thousht about it, the 
change will steal over you as the time glides away. 

Earyest.—The system is tolerably apparent to all. It 
may suffice to add that if a person should remuin long 
without a private communication direct from the chosen 
object he or she may conclude that the suit has been un- 
successful 

Pastry Kate.—1. Wash the hair every week, and oc- 
asionally cut a trifle off the ends, 2. It will take you 

uite seven years to learn to play the piano well. 3. 
You will find it much more profitable pursue your 
other studies in company than alone. 

. P. N.—You will findan account of the most ap- 
proved methods of cutting up and curing the carcasses of 
igs in the the eleventh volume of the journal of tho 
Royal Agricultural Society, a volume which you might 
consider it advisable to purchase and take with you when 
you go abroad. 

T. C.—We could not recommend a compound such as 
that referred to in your note for indiscriminate use. The 
sarsaparilla might have a beneficial effect upon a patient 
to whom quinine would beinjurious, for example, quinine 
should not be administered where there is a tendeucy of 
dlood to the head. 

P, W. N.—The societies would certainly require proof 
of identification when death happens. The proper course 
to pursue is to tender such proof at once, and if the 
proof is admitted a statement of the facts should be en- 
dorsed by the societies who receive the premiums upon 
any policies or other documents held by the person bene- 
ficially interested. 

E . J.—1. Elder-flower water is a refreshing and 
harmless lotion and will probably answer your purpose, 
2. A redness about the nose is generally indicative of a 
weak state of health caused by indigestion, 3. Wash the 
hair once a week only, using merely ordinary soap and 
warm water and cut a trifle off occasionally. 4. The 
—- bas the appearance of being disguised or 

i . 

EADER:—Undue perspirations sne# occur without 
exertion are often concomitants of that fell disease, con- 
sumption. But such activity of the skin and balduess 
are not consistent with each other, and therefore we 
suppose that there may be some mistake in your de- 
ene. We are inclined to say that there is no cure 
for baldness, premature or otherwise, and as it is almost 
the smallest ill that can befal you, any amouut of worry 
aboutitis unwise. 

AeuEEMENT.—1. The stamp duty upon a memorandum 
of agreement, under hand only, is generally sixpence, 
But something depends upon the manner in which an 
agreement is drawn. In the case you put theauthorities 
at the Stamp office might decide that it operated as a 
lease and required a five shilling stamp for the original, 
as well as a stamp for the counterpart. 2. The words 
“‘ under hand” refer to a document which is merely signed 
by the parties to it and not sealed by them. 

JoxaTHAN.—It is true that a person who acts as an ap- 
praiser or valuer cannot recover his commission if he be 
not duly licensed. But as the builder referred to in your 
note does not appear to have professed to act as a valuer, 

but merely to have undertaken and performed a certain 
work at your request, it isan open questi a lent 





> x 


upon what passed when as you say you employed him to 
estimate the damage, whether he leer is ot entitled to 


‘| reasonable remuneration for the services he 


at your express request. 

urz A.—Having attained the age of nineteen you are, 
we should say, entitled to think about marriage. Your 
thoughts on the subject, perhaps, could not take a better 
direction than the observation of the way in which 
married folks of your acquaintance get om, As to cor- 
responding with a young man whom you havenever seen 
that will be a task of — Love at first sient is 
perilous enough, but how can love at no sight get on? 
Of course there are the vagaries of fancy and other arn | 
foundations upon which young folks will build. 

we are afraid that though we preached for a week 
about prudence and go forth, you would follow your own 
inclination after all. 

Ross Kartiz,—1, It is usual for persons to lie on their 
right side when they take their rest. 2. Probably so. 
8. Violet powder is not in any way injurious to the skin 
proves 3 be nase 28 state. 4. Undesirable 

houghts can be avoided by an effort of the will and the 
cnltivation of proper thoughts combined. The contro) 
of the thoughts is a of mental discipline which 
should be sedulously submitted to by those desirous of 
usefulness and happiness, 5. The preparations referred 
to can be used without danger, although the wondrous 
effects attributed to their use may sometimes fall short 
of the expectations raised. 6 Cultivate a neat ap- 
pearance and an active, amiable and good disposition. 

Hetex.—While the ap: of the mouth and the 
chin in the photograph in question detract somewhat 
from the general beauty which otherwise the 
face, the portrait obtains by means of these features a 
character which many would prefer to that of simple 
beauty. For.energy and determination are | oped things 
in = a 3s ee when ta by intelligence such 
as this seems to possess, eyes are beng anv 
they can speak of love and inspire it, but they woul 
never languish for it. The pretty ears, the sagereniien 
of graceful and artistic objects manifested in the expres- 
sion and the open countenance of this portrait all seem 
to contribute to the idea that we have here sucha 
representation of good looks and hich qualities ag will 
attract the sincere admiration of many men, 


” 18 IT wise? 


Tne ring on my pretty friend’s finger 
Is troth-plight, yousay. Is it true? 

All the upreaching dreams softly vanished, 
Because—bonny eyes are so blue? 4 


Leaving starlight that bid her look upward, 
For glowworm that lies at her feet ; 
Because—the thick locks are so golden; 
use—the soft smile is so sweet ? 


Left the bridge to be trusted for ever, 
A stay for the foot evermore, 

For the wearisome ford in the valley, 
Growing steep on the hitherward shore P 


Has she turned from the rock’s steady shadow, 
Where trust would be safety alway, 

To the gay little tent by the rondside 
A zephyr might shiver away ? y 


From the marble by skill fitly graven 
With thought though its carving ashine, 
To the image of clay gaily gilded, 
And painted with colouring fine? 


Shall the vine, reaching upward no longer, 
To the plane of the oak never rise, 

Catching now by the blossoming bramble? 
Isittrue? Being true, is it wise? 


I whisper no word of such musing, 

I say pretty words of the ring, 
Hoping love hath some infinite wisdom 
To answer my heart's questioning, N. L. 

Ax Intsu Gret.—The outlines of the face of the por- 
trait sent for aor are not such asare usually found 
in delineations of classical beauty. The countenance is 
indeed brilliantly illuminated by a piercing pair of eyes, 
and the nose, though somewhat too short, approaches 
that Grecian type which is symbolical of culture and of 
elegance. But the expression for the most part counter- 
acts these pleasant notions, leaving in their place fan- 
cies about penetration and vivacity truly, but small hope 
either of constancy or cheerfulness, But it is not un- 
usual for clever folks to listen to the old song “ Now, 
Goody, please to moderate,” etc., etc, The handwriting 
cannot be commended: 


ALBERT, a seaman in the Navy, wishes to correspon? 
— a lady ; by gd to mp te who 
is fond of home; 8 twenty-two, good 
looking, = — hair Oe good teeth. 

DINA, twenty-two, tall, light brown hair. hazel ¢ 
lndzthe, would like to correspond with a dark ern Th med 
with a view to matrimony; he must be of a respectable 
—) musical, and have a loving heart, 

B. B., twenty-six, medium height, not bad looking and 
of a cheerful disposition. Respondent should be about 
twenty-one, nice looking, possess a loving disposition and 
as income of her own. 

Jom THE Bowman, twenty-two, 5ft. 7hin., black curly 
hair, blue eyes, would make a loving husband, wishes to 
correspond with a young lady with a view to matri- 
mony- 

Tus Foremast Oarrain ts tHe Sur, twenty-four, 
5ft. Ryor" dark pepe heat, hazel ~ and fond of home, 
wishes to correspond with a young with a yiew to 
matrimony ; a London lady preferred. id poe 

Bunting Tosstr, twenty-oue, 5ft. 6in,, auburn hair, 
dark eyes, can sing and would like to correspond 
with a young lady with a view to matrimony; she must 
be able to sing and fond of music. 

Tru as Sreet, a tradesman, twenty-three, 5ft. 9tin, 
rather dark, fond of music and singing, of d abilities, 
would like to correspond with a young fely. who. could 
make a loving husband a happy partner. Respondent 
"Lovet, scubitisin, Wher dno sown, aie 

TTIE, seven sho} ght brown, blue 
loving disposition, Bnarinh would like to ceanemred 





with ayoung gentleman about 5ft, éin., about twenty- 





| Ve 


one, fair complexion, good temper, fond of home; @ 
tradesman prefe: ie . 

Anvir, eighteen, short, fair hair, blue eyes, loving dis- 
position, musical, would like to correspond with a young 
man, respectably connected, about twenty-two, rather 
tall, tempered, nice ooking, fond of home and 
music : 

Epwix, twenty-four,’ good looking, wishes to cofre- 
spond witha young lady about the same ace, one who 
can cook a dinner, plain and neat in her dress, loving 
and domesticated, as he considers a good wife would be 
a | toa seaman gunner. : 

NTY-FIvE-Tos GuN,a@ seaman gunner in the Royal 
apse trenty-ones 5ft. 7in., blue eyes, dark ag od 
rather good looking, would to correspond 
young lady about eighteen, who is domesticated, fond of 

me and tbinks she could 1 ‘ 

Fonwr Jim, & seaman in the Royal Naval Barracks, 
sree roc Se ieee te Ts tone 
side y his m we co! 
spond with a B ne lady about.‘nineteen, who would 
make a lov: ittle wife, . 
| A Youne Genttemay, dark, of genteel gone 
business habits, with large premises in the princi 
th of the Tronopolis, desires to correspond 
with an affable, educated, h and’ uice looking 
zone lady, with a view of poking’ s: comfortable home. 


jhe must ) 
correspond with two 








Docetin® maserste ot 
ens hoteaaiaeh aiabaemh.. should also be good 
ng es e ui so.be ¢ 
ooh and fond of home, “. G." ia. signalman in the 
“G. T.” is a seaman in 


hatte tcemes cal. 
sidered good looking, to game ship. 
Artuour T., twenty-five, 5it, Gin., aseaman in the Royal 
Navy, wishes to correspond a young lady with a 
view to matrimony; he is good looking and would be 
happy to form an acquaintance with a respectable young 
lady ye be a sailor's bride; he would be 
ie blue 'e 

AmoaruL Jack and Frep THe Diver, seaman gunners 
and divers in the Royal Navy, just returned from the 
Gold Coast, would like to with two young 
ladies witha view to matrimony. “Amoaful Jack” is 

wen 9tin., dark brown hair, light blue eyes 
and consi it should be 


bout twenty, ofc cox tock : and able and willing to 
a wen 

make and wash a shirt, “ Fred the Diver” is twenty- 
two, tall, fair complexion, light curly hair, blue eyes and 
consi good looking his gunmates; respondent 
should be about twenty, good looking, and able and 
willing to cook a dinner. ; 


CoMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED, 


Tuomas W. is mded to by—“ ””’ twenty-one, 
tall, good looking, dark brown Bair, = ihe po) will 
make a loving wife. 

Littiz Saapenes by—" W. H. C. K..” handsome and 


good 
Mar —s# ryt twenty-six, medium heigh 
not good iooking, fond of home, a Gedcom ont thinks 
he would make “ M: * avery good husband. 

Cuarurs by—“ Vashti,;” niueteen, blue eyes, rather 


fais, sweet tempered, is a good player and @ good 


Cs 

Lsxa by—“A H.,” twenty-eight, a church manager, 

meets all the requirements of Lene “and would make 

her happy and — an affeétionate husband. 

‘ ae mo est,” am Sit. 6in., not bad 
¥ home, a good 

deal; would make a good husban' 

Viotet by—* J. B.,” twenty-six, fair, in a good situa- 
tion; thinks she is what he réquires and is confident he 
would make a true and loving husband, 

Youne Scorcuman by—* Maggie,” twenty, of a loving 
disposition, fond of home and music, is considered good 
looking, thinks she is all “‘ Young Scotchman ” requires, 
and is also Scotch 

N. G. by“ Primrose,” twenty-eight,rather tall, fair, 

tempered and sensible ; although not a. widow she 
thinks she would beall that“ N. G.” requires to make 
him very happy. 

Tuomas B. pled” who has read his alvertise- 
ment and would like very much to correspoud with him ; 
she is of medium height, has dark hair, biue eyes, fair 
complexion, is pretty, well edu s er and 
player and of a very amiable disposition. , 

Lizziz and Garatiz by“ P. "and “* W. J.” “Lizzie” 
by “P. H.,” twenty-six, 5ft, Sin., mild disposition, 
light complexion, holds a responsible situation on the 
ae | and would make a loving husband. “Gertie” by 
“W.J..” twenty-four, 5ft. 9in., dark brown hair, good 
looking, good tempered, loving, haga situation on the 
railway and earns wages- 

Aut the Back Numszrs, Parts and Votvumes of the 
“Lonpon Reaper” are in print and may be had at the 
Office, 334, Strand; or will be sent to any part of the 
United ed Post-free for Th ‘pence, Eight- 
pence, and Five Shillings and Eightpence each, 

Taz Lonpon Reapss, Post- Three-hal ce 
Weekly; or Quarterly One Shilline tad lehtveroat 

Lirg anv Fasarox, Vols, land 2, Price Seven Shilliags 
and Sixpence eaca. 








e"s Now Ready Vou. XXIV. of Taz Lonpow Reaves, 
Price 4s: 6d. 
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NOTICE. — Part 145, for Mar, Now Ready, Pric® 
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cripts. As they are seut to us voluntarily, authocs 
should retain copies. 
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